


If you took a tiny section of Byers 
Wrought Iron no larger than a 
grain of dust, and enlarged it so its 
dimensions were magnified 100 
times .. . this is how it would look. 
The close-up gives the inside story 
of how and why wrought iron 
resists corrosion, and withstands 
tepeated stresses without fatigue. 
_The main body is high-purity 
iton. The darker threads are ‘‘iron- 
glass" —silica slag, representing 2 
to 3% of the material by weight, 
which is distributed in the form of 
bers through the matrix. 


_When corrosion strikes the slag 
bers it is halted, for they are 
Immune to attack. It is dispersed 
over the surface, instead of lo- 
calizing and causing early failure 
through pitting. As the action con- 
tnues, a constantly increasing area 
of slag surface is exposed, which 


























leaves a constantly decreasing area 
for corrosion to work on. The fibers 
anchor the initial film, which in 
turn shields the underlying metal 
as a scab protects a wound. 


The fibers also give the material 
a distinctive physical structure 
which might be compared to that 
of a stranded wire cable. This 
accounts for wrought iron’s ability 
to resist premature fatigue failure 
from vibration and shock. 

Railroads were one of the first— 
and are still one of the largest— 
users of wrought iron. No other 
group has more first-hand knowl- 


and resists fatigue 






The Inside Story 
of how 
BYERS 


WROUGHT IRON 
baffles corrosion 


edge of this material's corrosion 
resistance and fatigue resistance 
in literally hundreds of punishing 
applications. In specifying, it is 
well to remember that these service 
qualities are the direct result of a 
unique composition and structure 
that only wrought iron possesses 
... and that without this composi- 
tion and structure, no material can 
honestly claim to be wrought iron. 


A. M. Byers Company. Estab- 
lished 1864. Offices in Pittsburgh, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. 


BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE ALLOY STEELS - OPEN HEARTH ALLOY STEELS 


CARBON STEEL TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
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Chemicals— Multiple decking—tightly locked 
compartments— protection to carboy crates— 
these utility loader advantages permitted 
handling of two normal loads in one box car. 
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Bakery Products— Light cardboard cartons 
crush themselves when stacked too high. The 
UTILITY LOADER permitted two regular loads 
to ship as one—double decked, tightly braced. 








Evans Utility Loader equipped box cars often carry 
twice the normal load carried in ordinary cars. 


The Evans Utility Loader offers a direct method of 
maintaining the new high standard of heavy loading 
achieved during this wartime period. The device is 
quite simple in design and is readily applied to any 
modern box car. 


Modernize your rolling stock—be ahead of competi- 
tion with inexpensive, safe freight transportation. 


Make each box car do the work of two and increase 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


vour revenue tonnage by installing the Evans 
Utility Loader. 


* * 


Vision to Anticipate the Needs of Tomorrow  €l Ea 
Creates New Industries Today OPS KSA AMS 
———————_” 
PRESIDENT 


=)EVANS PRODUCTS 
y, COMPANY 


DETROIT 


Evans War Products: Machine Gun Mounts e Tank and Automotive Heating ant 
Ventilating Equipment e Evanair Water Heaters e Aircraft Engine Mounts ¢ Airplane 
Landing Gear Beams e Battery Separators e Prefabricated Houses ¢ Moldet 
Plywood Products e Skyloader e Utility Loader e Auto-Loader ¢ Auto-Railer ' 
Auto-Stop e Stampings e Evanair Domestic Heating Equipment 
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The B. & O. 2-8-8-4 Locomotives... oe 1014 


for handling trains over the 17-mile grade west of 

Coaclond Md., on the main line to Cincinnati and St. Louis, 

the 20 Baldwin-built units which are now being — in service, 
have a rated tractive force of 115,000 lb. 


Superintendents Meet In Chicago...... 


Director J. Monroe Johnson, F. G. Gurley and R. S. a 
discuss the securing, training and holding of manpower, the 
need for employee training, the responsibility of the superin- 
tendent in carrying out the public relations policies of the 
management, as well as many other addresses and reports on 
timely subjects, in a crowded three-day session. 


Discuss Basic Transport Issues.........+...... 


“Transport Institute” conducted by N. Y. University and 
Transportation Assn. presents comprehensive forum on current 
transport problems by nationally-noted authorities—All trans- 
port represented except truckers and domestic airlines, who 
refused to participate. 


EDITORIALS 
Private Enterprise and “Full Senaliienaet 
Where Should Transport Get Its Capital Funds? 
No One-Department Job 


GENERAL ARTICLES 
The B. & O. 2-8-8-4 Locomotives 
Superintendents Meet in Chicago 
Will Railroads Get Enough Ties? 
Discuss Basic Transport Issues 
B. I. R. Airs “Preliminary”? Views on ‘Economy and Fitness’’. . 
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athe modern method of train operation! 


HROUGH its inherent ability to pro- 

vide increased track capacity quickly 
and to expedite traffic with safety, Cen- 
tralized Traffic Control has earned marked 
recognition as the most efficient system 
for directing train movements. Since Pearl 
Harbor, the total number of road miles of 
_C.T.C. has practically doubled. In 1943 


alone, over one thousand miles were 
placed in service in strategic territories. 
Approximately two-thirds of this mileage 
is controlled by ‘‘Union’’ C.T.C. machines. 
On many of these installations, track 
capacity has been doubled and freight 
trains are saving more than a-minute- 
a-mile! Investigate its possibilities now! 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 












POLITICAL PATH TO PLENTY: 
The railroad unions this week presented 
‘testimony on their “social insurance bill,” 
designed still. further to “liberalize” the 
special privileges as to pensions and other 
“social” benefits enjoyed by railway em- 
ployees under existing law. The bill would 
put another 2% per cent on the railroads’ 
payroll tax, but they were not consulted in 
the bill’s preparation and have had copies of 
the final measure Only since it was intro- 
duced for the unions by the obliging Con- 
gressman Crosser on May 15. The bill 
was reported to the committee holding the 
hearings to be the handiwork of the Re- 
tirement Board’s staff, but that estimable 
journal “Labor” ascribes the authorship to 
a half dozen union leaders, crediting the 
Retirement Board staff only with an assist. 


LAND-GRANT REPEALER: The 
complete repeal of the land-grant rate re- 
ductions on government traffic passed the 
House on May 23 by a 236-16 division vote, 
and now awaits Senate action. Unsuccessful 
efforts were made during debate to amend 
the measure materially—principally to re- 
quire “uniform rates,” to compel the rail- 
roads to hand back such granted lands as 
they still hold, to force the sums paid by the 
government in higher rates to be translated 
fully into rate reductions, and to postpone 
the change till after the war. Lyle Boren, 
in charge of the bill, opened the debate with 
a speech which indicated his mastery of the 
complex subject matter, and he was ably 
supported by a number of his colleagues. 
The usual demagoguery showed itself in 



























as feeble as its logic in power of contagion. 
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WARNING FROM GURLEY: The 
Santa Fe’s operating vice-president told the 
superintendents at their recent meeting (re- 
ported in this issue) that the public can 
understand, and will make allowance for, 
crowding and discomfort on trains, but they 
will not similarly condone an unfriendly 
attitude on the part of employees. Some of 
the railways’ rivals, he went on to say, are 
not in the most charitable frame of mind 
at the superiority of railway service during 
the war; and may be expected to do what 
they can to discredit it in the public under- 
standing. Mr. Gurley also asserted that 
accidents do not have to increase because 
traffic increases, and he denied that waste- 
tul expenditures can now be made with little 
harm to the railroads, because of the high 
tax rate on corporate net incomes. 
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“FULL” EMPLOYMENT: Popular 
thought” on economic questions is as 
faithful in following fashions as_ the 
women are those which prescribe their 
attire. Just now ,a current article of 
Popular economic fogma is that private 
enterprise must accept responsibility for 
Previding post-war “full” employment. It 
is dangerous to “accept responsibility” for 
something which cannot be delivered—and 
Private enterprise cannot deliver “full” 
employment unless it has prices and costs 
which will enable it, after hiring every- 

y who wants to work, still to earn 
Profits at a rate acceptable to investors. 















opposition, but its fire on this occasion was ° 





The Week at a Glanee 


How does private business know that the 
politicians, and the labor unions are going 
to let it earn postwar profits at a rate 
acceptable to investors? Without this as- 
surance, as the leading editorial herein 
further explains, the promise of “full” 
employment may be as impossible of per- 
formance as that of the 1940 political 
aspirants who solemnly pledged themselves 
to keep us out of war. 

a 
TRANSPORT “INSTITUTE”: New 
York University and the Transportation 
Institute of America showed great under- 
standing and skill in the “Transportation 
Institute” which they sponsored this week, 
and the proceedings of which are reported 
in this issue. All forms of transport ex- 
cept the organized truckers and domestic 
airlines were represented on the program— 
but spokesmen for the public and shipper 
interests (properly) predominated. The 
missing types of transport were invited to 
participate, but declined—possibly because 
they were uncertain how their special claims 
would fare in a forum predominantly con- 
cerned with the broad public interest, with 
able defenders thereof on both the platform 
and in the audience. 

@ 
MORAL COURAGE NEEDED: The 
world is looking to transportation to bring 
it into an era of closer co-operation—but 
how can that happen if the transportation 
industry can’t co-operate within itself? 
Such was the challenge thrown down to 
the Institute at its closing session by Henry 
J. Taylor, radio news analyst and Scripps- 
Howard correspondent. “Pressure groups 
are the great danger to our national life, 
and pressure groups are the spawn of sub- 
sidies. Unless subsidies are eliminated 
from transportation, Mr. Taylor sees the 
economy succumbing to state socialism. 
It will take great “goodness” by all parties 
to resolve the divisive issues in transport, 
but such goodness will bring large rewards 
to participants as well as to the nation at 
large. The publicist complimented the air- 
lines for their apparent intention to diminish 
their dependence upon mail ‘subsidies. 

3 
SUBSIDIES FRIENDLESS?: One 
would have to answer that question in the 
affrmative—if one relied on a survey of 
opinion by Institute speakers (only one 
of them from the railroads). Of course, 
one reason for the unanimity was because 
some of the principal beneficiaries of trans- 
port subsidies were discreetly absent, so 
they did not have to defend their’ largesse. 
It is easier to make a case for such social- 
ism by skillful “trade barrier” demagoguery 
directed at the uninformed general public 
than to have to defend it before an audience 
of learned industrial traffic men and aca- 
demic scholars. 


2 
HEROIC SECTION BOSS: A medal 
of honor has been bestowed by President 
Roosevelt upon Burlington Section Fore- 
man A. F. Woodrick of Aurora—who in- 
curred severe burns to himself in extricating 
.a 15-year-old laborer, pinned under a 
wrecked track motor-car which was. in 
flames from ignited gasoline. Further de- 
tails are given in our news pages. 
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WHENCE CAPITAL FUNDS?: The 
highways stand a good chance of getting 
$3 billions of federal funds alone for post- 
war capital improvements—with no _ in- 
crease in tolls or fees on highway users to 
reimburse the treasury. The waterway 
folks are after at least $1 of the same 
“easy” money. What air transport will 
demand, and get, from the same rich uncle 


_it hasn’t yet revealed—but few can doubt 


that the youngest and favorite child wil! 
be dealt with as generously as his older 
brethren. Yet seekers of all these federal 
funds, will let out a paean for private en- 
terprise at the slightest, or even without, 
provocation. There is an editorial and a 
cartoon in this issue which raise some ques- 
tions as.to the lucidity of the logic of these 
estimable citizens. 

8 
TELEGRAPH CENTENNIAL: On 
May 24 two kéy artists among railway chief 
executives were principal actors in the cere- 
monies celebrating a century of telegraph 
service. President E. E. Norris of the 
Southern (in Washington) tapped out the 
famous first intercity message: “What hath 
God wrought ?”; and B. & O. President R. 
B. White, in Baltimore, relayed the message 
back. Six other former telegraphers, now 
Senators or Congressmen, also took their 
turns at the key. 

eB 
VACATION PAY: The disagreement 
between the railroads and the transporta- 
tion unions—as to just what is the “week” 
of vacation the brothers are supposed to 
take off yearly, and be paid for—has been 
settled with three of the unions and seems 
headed that way for the other two. The 
week to be taken off is one of 7 days, and 
the pay the employees are to get while 
enjoying their: leisure is that which they 
would have earned in 7 days on their regu- 
lar assignment (extra and unassigned men 
to be paid on the basis of what they earned 
in the pay period immediately preceding 
their vacation). This agreement has been 
signed with the B. of L. F. and E., the 
O. R. C. and the S. U. of N. A., who are 
operating under the Railway Labor Act; 
and Mr. Roosevelt showns signs of follow- 
ing the same formula in the case of the two 
organizations (B. of R. T. and B. of L. E.) 
which prefer to have their affairs adjudi- 
cated by the President. 


} 
“ECONOMY & FITNESS”: Under 
this heading, which fits one of the statutory 
assignments given to the Board of Investi- 
gation and Research, it has issued another 
essay repeating its partisan arguments on 
interterritorial rates, and recommending the 
establishment of three more bureaus to 
deal with transportation. Our review of 
this document is the subject of a feature 
article in this issue. The cure for the evils 
of bureaucracy, in the opinion of the es- 
teemed authorities of the B. I. R., appears 
to be more bureaucracy. The B. I. R. 
doesn’t urge in plain terms that it be con- 
verted into the foremost of the three recom- 
mended bureaus, but it gives the eager 
reader reason to hope that it might suc- 
cumb to a popular demand that it thus im- 
molate itself upon the altar of continued 
public service. 
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Private Enterprise and “ Full Employment” 


It has become fashionable to say that private enterprise must ac- 
cept responsibility for providing postwar “full employment,” and that 
if private enterprise does not, government will. This assumes that 
private enterprise can provide employment for all, regardless of what 
others do. 


The sooner and oftener the falsity of this assumption is demon- 
strated to the entire public, the better it will be for everybody. Pri- 
vate enterprise will desire, for its own selfish reasons, to provide em- 
ployment for all who want it. But how much employment private 
enterprise can provide will depend not only on its own policies, but 
also on those of government and labor unions. 


The railways’ problem of providing employment is similar to 
that of other industries. They provide employment (1) directly by 
spending earnings and capital in operating, maintaining and improv- 
ing their properties, and (2) indirectly by spending earnings and 
capital in buying from other industries fuel, equipment and materials 
also used in operating, maintaining and improving their properties. 
' The railways’ operating and capital expenditures for these purposes, 
and consequently the employment directly and indirectly provided by 
them, were only about half as large in the decade ending with 1940 
as in the decade ending with 1930. Why was this true? ° Principally 
because other industries provided the railways with much less traffic, 
in consequence of which the railways had much less gross earnings 
that they could spend for operation and maintenance, and much less 
net earnings to enable them to make capital expenditures. But why 
did other industries furnish the railways so much less traffic? Prin- 
cipally because decline of the current and prospective profits of other 
industries caused them to reduce their investment in “capital goods” 
for improving and expanding their properties. Railways greatly 
depend on the production of “capital goods” for traffic; and when, 
as during the depression, the investment made by industry—i.e., its 
buying of “capital goods”—greatly declines, the railways suffer severe 
losses of traffic and earnings. 


This brings us to private enterprise’s real problem of providing 
adequate employment, which is its problem of making enough profits. 
For if private enterprise as a whole cannot make enough profits it can- 
not make enough investment in the expansion and improvement of 
means of production and transportation; and if it cannot make a large 
investment for these purposes it cannot provide enough employment. 


The greatest menace to postwar employment is the failure of 
politicians and labor leaders to see that business profits and employ- 
ment are interdependent, and must always increase or decline together. 
Business as a whole must provide adequate employment in order to be 
adequately profitable. It is equally true, however, that business as a 
whole must be profitable in order to provide adequate employment— 
for investment depends on profits, and adequate investment is always 
as necessary as adequate production of consumption goods to provide 
employment for all who want it. But government, by excessive and 
unfair taxation of business, can prevent private enterprise from making 
enough profits and investment to provide enough employment. And 
labor unions, also, by abusing the monopoly power government is 
giving them, can make labor costs in many or most industries so 
excessive as to prevent private enterprise from making enough profits 
and investment to provide enough employment. 


It is folly to say private enterprise should or can assume complete 
responsibility for postwar employment. Private enterprise can provide 





adequate employment, but only if government and 
labor unions, as well as both large and small busi- 
ness, adopt policies which are conducive to the 
successful conduct of private enterprise. 


Where Should Transport 
Get Its Capital Funds? 


A federal official, engaged in developmental work in 
behalf of air transportation and whose identity we are 
not authorized to reveal, recently made a speech directed 
to municipal leaders in one of the country’s great cities. 
He reminded them that the city’s growth and present 
magnitude had resulted from its position at the cross- 
roads of surface transportation; and warned them to 
proffer allurements to air transportation in the way of 
convenient airports, lest the great air routes by-pass 
the city to its disaster. 

Within a generation, he assured them, luxury travel 
by train and steamship will have vanished—apd munic- 
ipalities on present travel routes which have not, mean- 
time, induced channels of air travel their way to replace 
the vacant lanes of surface movement, may find them- 
selves extinct. 

The address was psychological perfection—an appeal 
to fear, to cupidity and to local pride, for large municipal 
“investments” in more and bigger airports; and, per- 
haps more expensive still, for the development of super- 
highways to bring airports within a few minutes’ dis- 
tance of the city’s center. It is all too easy to predict 
what is likely to happen as municipalities the country 
over are thus cajoled into competitive expenditures 
against each other—to see which can claim to “do the 
most” for air transportation. The prospect can hold 
little comfort for the payers of taxes on urban real 
estate—or for schools, police, and other public services 
which have no other source of support than such taxes. 

Such is the outlook for extravagant expenditures of 
taxpayers’ money for the provision of air transport 
facilities, after the war. Highway interests are vigor- 
ously processing through Congress a measure to appro- 
priate upwards of $3 billions of federal money alone 
for the construction of toll-free superhighways; and 
advocates of canalized rivers are milling about the halls 
of the national legislature with proposals to spend in 
the neighborhood of $1 billion. 

How much money does the most persistent optimist 
on the future of private enterprise in transportation be- 
lieve the railroads could raise by sale of stock to private 
investors, for economic improvements to railway plant, 
in the face of such limitless tax-supplied and tax-exempt 
public “investment” in rival transport facilities? The 
railroads should, in the absence of further untoward de- 
velopments in expenses, come to the end of the war 
with, perhaps, $2 billion or more in their treasuries— 
but what are they going to do for plant modernization 
and rehabilitation after these temporary cash resources 
are exhausted ? 





The war’s experience has demonstrated that the 
country cannot, from considerations of national defense, 
permit the railroads to wither away, even if it were 
willing to accept the economic consequences of such a 
loss. 

If adequate and efficient railroad service cannot be 
sustained by private capital, because of the purely 
arbitrary political discrimination now being exercised 
against such investment, what will the alternative be 
except “government investment” in the railways? When 
and if that bitter recourse is ineluctably forced upon 
the railways, where then will be the competitive advan- 
tage enjoyed by other agencies of transportation now 
receiving largesse from the public treasury? 

No leader of industry fostering this government in- 
vasion of transportation will admit being other than a 
devoted worshiper of “free enterprise.” But why, 
then, has none of them any faith'in the ability of “free 
enterprise’ to provide the facilities they are demanding? 
If no toll-free superhighways, air transport facilities 
or canals were provided, why would not prospective 
paying customers for these facilities arise in sufficient 
numbers to attract investment capital into providing 
such plant, free of cost to general taxpayers? When 
and if transportation and other. private enterprise in 
this country succumb to socialism, the cause will not 
be the attack from the left-wing so much as the flabby 
neglect by alleged private enterprisers to practice the 
principles to which they do such fervent verbal homage. 


No One-Department Job 


Track maintenance officers are facing a dilemma in 
the months ahead—a war-created dilemma—and noth- 
ing can be gained by refusing to recognize that fact, 
or by failing to insist that every practical means be 
employed to help overcome it. During the last two 
years these officers have been calling for far more 
new rail than the War Production Board has been willing 
to allot them. Railway management took up the cry 
early in 1943, and at least two railway presidents 
characterized rail as the No. 1 material need at that 
time. 

Influenced, unquestionably, by the urgency of the 
pleas for this essential element of the track structure, 
in the face of previously deferred renewals, the un- 
precedented wear and tear under peak traffic, and a 
rapidly increasing rate of service failures attributable 
directly to intensified train operation, the railways were 
allotted 1,513,000 net tons of rail in 1943—177,700 
tons more than in 1942—and thus far in 1944 they have 
been receiving rail at a rate which indicates that they 
will receive at least 2,200,000 net tons for the year 
as a whole—the largest amount since 1929, when they 
laid about the same amount. 

The dilemma arises in the fact that now that the 
railways are getting their. much needed rail, they face 
the serious difficulty that, due to shortages of labor. 
they may not be able to lay it properly and give it the 
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necessary follow-up care to prevent its premature 
damage or destruction. This situation had already 
shown serious signs of development during the lat- 
ter half of last year, when, in spite of the more limited 
amount of rail received, many roads could not organize 
adequate forces currently to lay it, and the end of the 
year found approximately 1,000 miles of rail on hand, 
on the ground, waiting to be laid. One road alone, 
with a 1943 allotment of 570 miles of new rail, was 
unable to lay 150 miles of that rail, solely because of 
inadequate labor forces to carry out the work. Today, 
with the larger deliveries of rail that are being made, 
in the face of a still further deterioration in the track 
labor situation on many roads, Mexican importations 
and other measures of relief notwithstanding, the 
dilemma may well reach a critical stage. 

Today, the need for getting every available section 
of new rail into track is more pressing than it was a 
year ago. Power machines and tools are only a partial 
answer to the problem, and even they have been avail- 
able only in limited quantities. Furthermore, many 





roads have been unable to organize gangs of sufficient 
size to utilize these units most effectively. In ad- 
dition, many roads are finding that, with their newer 
inexperienced employees—Mexicans, high school boys, 
white-collar workers—and their now generally older 
group of regular ‘workers, rail laying performance has 
dropped considerably, in some cases to less than half 
that attained in the years immediately prior to the 
war. 

Still another unfavorable factor of no small im- 
portance is the greater interference to this work by 
traffic—a factor over which the track forces have 
no control, and concerning which they should have the 
greatest consideration on the part of the operating 
department. 

Getting every ton of new rail into the tracks as 
rapidly as possible is no longer a one-department 
matter, if it ever was. Track maintenance officers must 
make the most of every means to this end—more skill- 
ful programming, increased supervision, maximum 
efficiency of gang organization and more intensive use 

of work equipment. But 
to do the job they need 





maximum co-operation on 
the part of the operating de- 
partment to release tracks 
to them for maximum pos- 
sible “work periods, by 
bunching trains, by divert- 
ing traffic around major 
work operations in double 
or multiple-track territory, 
or by any other expedient 





Some Industrialists 
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— So What Is Wrong 





or combination of expedi- 
ents that can be devised. 

Knowing the urgency of 
the need, operating men 
want this new rail in track 
as much as anyone in the 
track department. By co- 
, operating with the track 
forces to the fullest extent 
possible, they can do much 
to help put it there. With- 
out that co-operation, they 
will see an_ increasing 
amount of new rail lying 
alongside the track, rather 
than in it, with the possibil- 
ity that the War Production 
Board will begin to question 
why it should continue to 
allot the railways more rail 
than they can lay. In the 
face of needs that are grow- 
ing more critical every day, 
either of these latter situa- 
tions might bring unpleas- 
ant consequences. 


With This? 
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The B. & O. 2-8-8-4. Locomotives 








Twenty units now delivered by Baldwin Locomotive 
Works designed for handling trains over the 17-mile 
Allegheny grades —Tractive force 115,000 Ib. 





HE first Mallet articulated locomotive built in the 
; United States was delivered to the Baltimore & 
Ohio and exhibited at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis in 1904. The success of this 
one and 30 more units of this type, built in 1911-1913 
led to the adoption of the Mallet type for road service 
over the Allegheny grades and 86 more units of the 
2-8-8-0 type were built in 1916-1920. Maintenance dif- 
ficulties, plus the suitability of the original locomotives 
only for slow-speed service led to the ultimate rebuild- 
ing of a number of them with four single expansion 
cylinders, all of the same dimensions. These rebuilt 
units had 24-in. by 32-in. cylinders, 58-in. drivers and 
220-Ib. steam pressure with a rated tractive force of 
118,800 lb. As compared to the compounds the rebuilt 
locomotives showed a saving in fuel and developed max- 
imum horsepower at speeds of 35 to 40 m.p.h. 


Driving Axle Load About 60,600 Lb. 


The Baltimore & Ohio is now placing in service 20 
more articulated locomotives of the 2-8-8-4 type, built 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. They will operate 
over the 17-mile grade west of Cumberland, Md., on 
the main line to Cincinnati, Ohio and St. Louis, Mo. 
The grade in question extends from Piedmont, W. Va., 
to Altamont, at the summit of the Alleghenies, the max- 
imum being 2.2 per cent westbound. 

The new locomotives are designated as Class EM-1, 
and have been assigned the road numbers 7600 to 7619, 
inclusive. The rated tractive force is 115,000 lb. and 
the average driving axle load about 60,600 lb. The 
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General Dimensions, Weights and Proportions of the 
Baltimore & Ohio 2-8-8-4 Type Freight Locomotives 
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locomotives are designed to traverse curves as sharp as 
18 deg. The height overall is 15 ft. 11 in., and the 
maximum width 10 ft. 10 in. while the length of the 
locomotive and tender, measured over the coupler 
knuckles is 125 ft. 95% in. 


Features of the Boiler Design 


The boiler is of the straight-top type, 96% in. in 
diameter at the front end, and having a total length, 
including the smokebox of 59 ft. 5 in. It is built of 
carbon steel plates, with three rings in the barfel, the 
plates being 1 in. and 1%» in. thick. The circumfer- 
ential seams are triple-riveted, and the longitudinal seams 
have saw-tooth welt strips. These latter seams, on the 
first and second rings, are welded for a length of 16 in. 
at each end; while the seam on the third ring is welded 
throughout its full length. The dome, placed on the 
second ring, has a diameter of 36 in. and a height of 
9 in. 

The large firebox volume is a special feature of this 
boiler. The firebox proper has a length of 228 in., of 
which the grates occupy 177 in. There is also a com- 
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bustion chamber, 90 in. long, extending forward into the 
boiler barrel so that the total inside firebox length, from 
the door sheet to the back tube sheet is 26 ft. 6 in. The 
seams in the firebox and combustion chamber are welded, 
including the seam surrounding the door opening while 
the inside and outside firebox sheets are welded to the 
mud ring. The grate area is 11.6 sq. ft. and the total 
firebox volume 892 cu. ft. Five Nicholson thermic 
syphons are installed, three in the firebox proper and 
two placed one in front of the other in the combustion 
chamber. The Type E Elesco superheater is placed in 
177 flues, 4 in. in diameter. The flue length is 20 ft. 6 
in. and the minimum gas area through the flues and 
tubes is 11.21 sq. ft. : 

Hulson grates are applied, and the stoker is a Stand- 
ard Type HT-M which fires through the door opening. 
The ash pan has three large hoppers with swing bot- 
toms, which are operated from the ground. The boiler 
is fed by an 12,500 gal. Ohio injector and also by a 
Worthington 6 SA feedwater heater which, with its 
connecting piping, is installed in the smokebox. The 
cold-water pump is on the left side at the rear and the 
hot-water pump is mounted on the smokebox front. The 
heater receives its exhaust steam sup- 
ply from both pairs of cylinders. 
Each pair exhausts through a sepa- 
rate nozzle of the annular ported 
type, and the nozzles discharge up 
twin stacks. A Cyclone front end 
arrangement is installed in the 
smokebox. 


Engine Bed 


The boiler accessories include a 
flue blower and an Ohio low-water 
alarm. The air compressors and 
the blower are operated with super- 
heated steam. Three Coale safety 
valves, 4 in. in diameter, are tapped 
into the_boiler shell immediately 
back of the steam dome. 

The chassis consists of two bed 
castings furnished by the General 
Steel Casting Corporation and hav- 
ing integral cylinders. The radius 
bar for the articulated from connec- 
tion is cast in one piece with the 
front bed, so that flexibility is pro- 
vided in a horizontal plane only. 
The equalization system on each 
unit is continuous from front to 
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back, the forward system having the usual arrangement 
of equalizer between the driving wheels and leading 
truck. 

The load is transferred to the truck through two leaf 
springs, placed longitudinally on either side of center 
line and seated on the truck center pin. 

The weight of the boiler is transferred to the front 
bed through a single waist bearer, placed under the 
smokebox and above the second driving axle. The 
underside ot the smokebox is flattened, and the bearer 
casting is welded to it. A centering spring is placed 
between the second and third pairs of drivers. 

The steam distribution to all cylinders is controlled 
by 12-in. piston valves having a steam lap of 1% in. 
The valves, which are of B. & O. standard design, are 
operated by Walschaerts motion. They are set with a 
travel of 7 in. and a lead of %@ in., and cut off at 85.3 
per cent in full gear. The Alco Type H power reverse 
is supported on the boiler, above the right-hand rear 
cylinder and the front and back reverse shafts are con- 
nected by a single reach rod placed on the center line, 
and having a flexible joint which is guided between the 
inner walls of the rear cylinder saddle. Needle bearings 
are used in the valve gear connections. 

The pistons take B. & O. standard packing rings, and 
the crossheads, of the multiple-bearing type, are of forged 
steel with separate shoes. The main and side rods are 
of normalized and tempered carbon steel, the side rods 
having a rectangular section. Floating bushings are used 
on the main and side rod connections to the main pins, 
and steel spacing rings are placed on the pins between 
the main and side rod studs. All axles on the engine are 
fitted with Timken roller bearings. Ten of the tenders 
are fitted with Timken roller bearings, while the re- 
maining 10 are SKF equipped. The driving pedestals 
are so designed that B. & O. standard boxes can be 
applied if desired. 

Boxpok centers are used on the driving wheels, and 
these, together with the rolled steel, multiple wear truck 
wheels used on the locomotive and tender, were supplied 
by the Standard Steel Works Division of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. The Alco lateral motion device is 
used on the first pair of drivers in each unit and the 
Timken lateral motion device on the first pair of wheels 
in the trailing truck. 


Main Drivers Cross Balanced 


The main drivers of these engines are cross balanced. 
The: total weight of reciprocating parts on one side of 
the engine is 3,050 Ib. of which 912 Ib. is balanced. The 
unbalanced portion is 3.4 per cent per 1,000 Ib. of total 
engine weight. This overbalance is equally distributed 
between front, intermediate and back wheel, 152 Ib. to 
each. There is no overbalance at the main wheel. The 
dynamic augment at diameter speed is 7,800 Ib. 

The steam piping to and from the cylinders is arranged 
in accordance with the regular practice of the builders 
for single expansion articulated locomotives. External 
pipes, placed right and left, carry the live steam supply 
from the superheater header in the smokebox to the rear 
cylinders. Here each pipe divides, one branch leading 
to the corresponding steam chest. The other branches, 
one right-hand and one left-hand, unite on the center 
line of the locomotive, and carry the steam to the front 
cylinders through a single ball-jointed pipe. The ex- 
haust from the rear cylinders is carried to the smokebox 
through outside pipes, placed right and left while that 
from the front cylinders passes through a central pipe, 
fitted with a ball joint at each end and an intermediate 
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slip joint. All flexible connections in the steam piping 
are designed to take B. & O. standard packing. 

There are two sandboxes, each of 2,500 Ib. capacity. 
Sand can be delivered at the front and back of the main 
drivers, and ahead of the front drivers on each unit. A 
rail washing device is placed under the cab, for the pur- 
pose of cleaning the rails of sand. 

The two Westinghouse cross-compound air compres- 
sors are mounted low down on the forward end of the 
bed. The brake equipment is Westinghouse No. 8 ET. 
The drivers are braked at 50 per cent, based on 50 Ib. 
brake cylinder pressure and the tender at 85 per cent of 
the light weight based on the same pressure. 

Two forced-feed lubricators are placed on each unit, 
and are operated from the combination levers. The 
lubricators on the left side provide cylinder and valve 
lubrication, and those on the right side chassis lubrica- 
tion. 

Flange lubrication is provided on the leading driv- 
ing wheels of each unit. The crank pins are grease 
lubricated, the main pins, being hollow-bored and lubri- 
cated internally. 


Engine Cabs Are Roomy 


These locomotives have roomy cabs and careful atten- 
tion has been given to the arrangement of the equipment. 
The cab, of welded construction is 8 ft. 5 in. long and 
10 ft. 4 in. wide, and it contains an extra seat for the 
head brakeman, on the left-hand side. Foot warmers are 
provided and non-shattering glass is used throughout. 

The tender is carried on two six-wheel Buckeye trucks, 
which are fitted with A. S. F. clasp brakes. The frame 
supplied by the General Steel Castings Corporation is of 
the cast-steel water-bottom type, and the capacities for 
water and coal are 22,000 gal. and 25 tons, respectively. 
The tank, designed by the builders, is of welded construc- 
tion throughout. 





Railroads Necessary to Effective Warfare 


“Modern armies are very largely dependent on rai! 
transportation. They eat up an enormous quantity of sup- 
plies; the men do not consume any more food than the 
men of Hannibal or Caesar, but the requirements of today’s 
weapons and equipment in the way of ammunition, spare 
parts, gasoline and oil, engineer stores and all the rest of 
it are calculated to reduce even a supply officer of the 
World War to despair. Motor transport can do a great 
deal, but unless it can operate from seaports on a direct 
short-haul run to the front, it can rarely be adequate for 
the needs of a great army.... 

“The railroad is the most economical and capacious 
means of moving men and stores by land. An average 
European railroad train will haul 800 tons, and ten such 
trains can be handled each day over an average single 
track line; with double track the number of daily trains 
may be increased to thirty or more. But take the single 
track as the criterion: We get 8,000 tons of daily deliver- 
ies. To do that with motor transport would require 5,333 
of the standard Army 1%%-ton trucks, or say 2,700 three- 
ton trucks. The operating personnel for ten trains would 
be fifty men; for the trucks, more than 5,000 men (count- 
ing a single chauffeur for the small trucks, but allowing 
a helper for each large truck). The maintenance person- 
nel would be very much greater for the motor transport 
than for the railroad. The answer is, keep your railheads 
as close to the troops as you can, and save motor trans- 
port for the places where it is absolutely necessary; for 
the short hauls and the wide distribution of units. . . .” 


—Major George Fielding Eliot in the N. Y. Herald Tribune— 
Quoted by Permission 
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Superintendents 


Recruiting and training manpower 
as well as other pressing operating 
problems are considered 


PART I 


ciation of Railroad Superintendents at the Stevens 

Hotel, Chicago, on May 9, 10 and 11, was charac- 
terized by the largest attendance in the history of this 
organization, with 186 members and 97 guests partici- 
pating in the deliberations. Six committee reports deal- 
ing with recruiting and training employees, improving 
employee morale, car utilization, lessons from today’s 
operations, prevention of train accidents and statistical 
aids for the superintendent, were considered. Col. J. 
Monroe Johnson, director, O. D. T., and commissioner, 
I.C. C., addressed nearly 500 persons at the annual lunch- 
eon on Wednesday. Some 20 other addresses on pertinent 
topics were also part of the proceedings, which also 
included a forum on accident prevention. The program 
extended over three days with evening sessions on the 
first two days. 

The meeting was presided over by E. J. Stubbs, su- 
perintendent of transportation, Erie, Cleveland, and first 
vice-president of the association, who took over because 
of the illness of President E. C. Gegenheimer, general 
superintendent, Pennsylvania, Williamsport, Pa. 

Mr. Stubbs was elected president for the coming year. 
K. A. Borntrager, superintendent, New York Central, 
Albany, N. Y., was elected first vice-president; O. L. 
Gray, assistant to vice-president, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Chicago, was elected second vice-president ; 
L. B. Kendall, assistant general manager, Chicago & 
North Western, Chicago, was elected third vice-presi- 
dent; and Major R. O. Jensen, formerly assistant super- 
intendent, Soo Line, Chicago, and now in military serv- 
ice abroad, was reelected fourth vice-president. 

Directors elected included W. S. Butler, superintend- 
ent, Chesapeake & Ohio, Russell, Ky.; F. T. Buechler, 
superintendent, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
Green Bay, Wis.; T. M. Flynn, superintendent, North- 
etn Pacific, Minneapolis, Minn.; O. C. Lott, superin- 
tendent transportation, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh. 
Pa. ; S. M. Gossage, assistant to vice-president, Canadian 
Pacific, Toronto, Ont.; and H. E. Bixler, superintendent 
freight transportation, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Conn. . 

After reviewing the activities of the Association in 
detail since the last national staff meeting in 1942, Vice- 
President Stubbs emphasized the importance of a com- 
plete interchange of information among railway operat- 
ing officers and particularly in wartime and described 
how the Association’s activities could be utilized in day- 
by-day operations. He also described the unique part 
which the superintendent plays in the handling of the 
Present unprecedented traffic volume. 

he superintendents were welcomed to Chicago by F. 
G. Gurley, executive vice-president, A. T. & S. F., who 
defined the superintendent as the real co-ordinator of 
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railroad effort for, while the executives determine the 
policies to be pursued, the superintendent’s office becomes 
the clearing house for such policies and the superintend- 
ent is responsible for putting them into effect. “He 
must devise the definite plan of action to be transmitted 
to the employees,” Mr. Gurley said, “and the men in 
overalls require a lot of directing, particularly now when 
so many of them are inexperienced.” 

“Unquestionably,” Mr. Gurley continued, “the biggest 
single problem now has to do with manpower. The 
railways of America have so far supplied transportation 
for the full productive capacity of American industry, 
but the task is growing difficult and complicated because 
of the manpower situation. Every possible effort must 
be made in securing, training and holding men. Mate- 
rials are not now causing the railways as much trouble 
as the lack of men.” 

Mr. Gurley urged the superintendents to interest them- 
selves in the conditions under which the men have to 
work. “Overseeing the feeding and living conditions 
of the men are as much a part of the superintendent’s 
job,as overseeing transportation,” he said. “Improper 
and uncomfortable living conditions at away-from-home 
terminals are a fruitful source of absenteeism and any- 
thing the superintendent can do to better living conditions 
will aid in solving his manpower problems. The impor- 
tance of the search for available men, should be explained 
to present employees, for they can assist materially in this 
regard among their relatives, friends and acquaintances.” 


Contacting the Public 


Mr. Gurley stated that “there is too much complacency 
with regard to accidents. There is a danger that railway 
officers may assure themselves that the accident rate is 
bound to increase with increased traffic, but this is not 
necessarily the case. There has never before been so 
great an opportunity for improving the accident and 
injury rate and there has never been a time when the 
prevention of an accident or an injury means so much 
to the national effort.” 

“Contact with the public by officers and employees is 
more important than ever before,” Mr. Gurley continued. 
“In passenger service particularly, we are not giving 
the type of service that we should like to supply and, if 
truculence on the part of employees is added, much harm 
will be done. There are reasons, of course, why the 
service is poorer but the public, on the whole, under- 
stands them. People do not understand or condone an- 
tagonistic treatment, however. After the war, the jealousy 
of competing forms of transportation, because of the 
very much better wartime job of transportation that the 
railways are doing, will flare forth and we shall find 
opponents with plans already prepared to minimize the 
job done and to discredit the railways. Superintendents 
should be prepared to meet such attacks.” 

In closing, Mr. Gurley warned that it is an entirely 
wrong idea that, because of the excess profits tax, spend- 
ing in a profligate manner can be indulged in freely with 
little or no cost to the railway. He pointed out that this 
is poor policy and that the theory that it costs the rail- 
wav little or nothing is economically false. 

The supervision of employee contacts with the public 
and public relations in general were further dealt with 
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in a committee report, discussion and an address. K. A. 
Borntrager, superintendent, New York Central, Albany, 
N. Y., was chairman of the committee and the report 
described the so-called “conference method” in detail 
and’stressed the necessity for apprising employees of the 
advantages of working for their railway, in order that 
they may reflect this pride in their work and in their 
dealings with the public. The committee recommended 
frank and open discussions of employee-employer rela- 


tions and methods to improve them as one of the first . 


subjects to be considered at these conferences. 

R. S. Henry, assistant to president, A. A. R., Wash- 
ington, D. C., told the superintendents that public rela- 
tions activities are often misconstrued. “Too many peo- 
ple,” he said, “view public relations as something one can 
have or not have as a matter of choice. Instead, whether 
they are good, bad or indifferent, a railway always has 
public relations, which are the sum total of all contacts 
of all railway men with the public. Friends are made 
or lost by the tone of letters written. Good manners on 
the telephone are even more important than face to face, 
as the passenger or shipper can’t see a smile over the 
telephone. 


“Obvious” Need for Employee Training 


“Public understanding of the railway business is highly 
important during the war, when the service is necessarily 
not at its customary high standard. In 1941, a survey 
made for the A. A. R. indicated that 43 per cent of the 
public thought the railways were doing a good job, 28 
per cent thought it was a fair job, 6 per cent said the 
service was poor and 23 per cent had no opinion. On 
the contrary, in 1943, when the same question was asked, 
85 per cent said the railways were doing a good job, 11 
per cent fair, 3 per cent had no opinion and only 1 per 
cent said they were doing a poor job. 

“The railways have been accused of failing to do a 
proper amount of research. To me, the true test of 
research is results. An industry with a record for effi- 
ciency during wartime such as ours needs apologize to 


_no one for alleged lack of research.” 


Mr. Henry emphasized that, while executives might 
formulate public relations policies, the superintendent has 
the final responsibility for carrying them out. Referring 
specifically to employee contacts with the public as dealt 
with in the committee report, he said that a survey 
showed that eight per cent of all passengers claim that 
train crews are either indifferent or discourteous. “This 
is much too high a percentage,” he concluded; “under 
present loads, it amounts to about three discontented 
people in every coach. The need for employee training, 
as outlined in the report, is therefore obvious.” 

Accident preventions was dealt with in a committee 
report as well as a forum and both produced lively and 
extended discussion. C. P. Blair, superintendent, Nor- 
folk & Western, Portsmouth, Ohio, was chairman of 
the committee which reported on the prevention of train 
accidents. The accident record of recent years was ana- 
lyzed and means of reducing the amount of employee 
negligence, the greatest cause of accidents, were dis- 
cussed. Proper methods of teaching rules observance 
and conducting rules examinations were explained. The 
responsibility of supervisors and the necessity for en- 
forcement of operating and safety rules were stressed. 

The forum on accident prevention in the operating de- 
partment was conducted by P. M. Shoemaker, general 
superintendent, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, New 
York. It incorporated a discussion of the report and a 
number of statistics showing that accidents have in- 
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creased greatly. Reasons why the negligence of em. 
ployees has increased were dealt with from the stand. 
points of age, training, experience, attitude, limited inj. 
tiative and productivity. The question of double track 
versus single track rules was discussed at length and 
the superintendents were cautioned that some consistent 
policy must be adopted with respect to speed violations, 
since this is a fruitful source of accidents and such viola- 
tions should, under no circumstances, be countenanced, 
Proper methods of making speed checks were also dis. 
cussed at length. The responsibilities of trainmasters 
and road foremen of engines were outlined by members 
present who had held such positions. Similarly, super- 
intendents with maintenance, mechanical and signal back- 
grounds were called upon to explain the responsibilities 
of those departments for accidenits. 

In closing, Mr. Shoemaker said: “Nothing should be 
permitted to impair the reports of railroad accidents being 
prepared under the protection of the highest standards 
of integrity. Responsibility for train accidents, where 
known, should be decisively placed where the facts indi- 
cate, whether that responsibility points toward laxness 
of supervision, defective equipment, negligence of em- 
ployees or other causes. The superintendents want con- 
structive, complete and correct reports with all pertinent 
information included, in the hope that serious study will 
permit education and correction where possible. 

“Accident reports will not reflect recommendations 
for expensive facilities, the provision of which may 
weaken the financial structure of any railroad, if the same 
results can be accomplished by higher standards of em- 
ployees’ workmanship and greater attention by employees 
to their responsibilities as specifically, and in most cases 
exactly, outlined by the operating rules. Questioning 
of authorized practices should be accompanied by the 
most searching scrutiny of past practice, of employees’ 
education, and the operating peculiarities of the property 
involved. Reflection on supervision will be accepted in 
good faith when justified by the facts; reflection upon 
supervision should never be permitted to detract from 
the seriousness of proving the employee’s negligence. 





Handling Explosives 


E. J. League, inspector, Bureau of Explosives, A. A. R., 
described the research work that has been done during 
the war to perfect loading methods for explosives and 
the issuance of directives by the Ordnance department 
to the effect that only approved methods may be used. 
He outlined the tests that are made to bring about loads 
that are safe for transportation, utilize the full load limit 
of the car when at all possible and also conserve material 
and man-hours in the loading. Upon completion of such 
tests, the print of the method is first approved by the 
Bureau of Explosives and then forwarded to the Chief 
of Ordnance for his approval. Assuming that both ap- 
prove, the prints are distributed to all loading points, 
where all cars must thereafter be loaded accordingly. 

Mr. League detailed the methods used for handling 
various forms of poison gas, both in bulk containers and 
in various types of ammunition. Because of its unusual 
hazard, the Bureau of Explosives has worked with the 
Ordnance Department and the Chemical Warfare Service 
to outline a method of handling, which Mr. League de- 
scribed, to minimize the danger. He suggested that each 
superintendent contact the commanding officer at each 
plant or depot in his territory and discuss the transporta- 
tion of explosives, so that an understanding may be 
had before an emergency arises. 

The session on Tuesday evening was devoted to ai 
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address on the Transportation Corps in Action, by Major 
S. R. Trusdell, now executive officer of the 709th Rail- 
way Grand Division at Bucyrus, Ohio, and until recently 
adjutant to Brigadier General Carl R. Gray in North 
Africa and Italy. Major Trusdell was formerly as- 
sistant to the chief operating officer of the Chicago & 
North Western at Chicago. He described the difficulties 
of railroading under wartime conditions in strange lands 
and outlined the railway-destruction that our troops found 
upon occupying southern Italy and the methods adopted 
to repair the damage quickly. He also gave a resume 
of Military Railway Service activities all over the world. 

Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, director, Office of De- 
fense Transportation and member of the I. C. C., spoke 
at the annual luncheon, which was attended by a capacity 
crowd which included not only the superintendents, but 
also Chicago railway executives and many others. Col. 
Johnson paid tribute to his predecessor, the late Joseph 
B. Eastman, and asked that the splendid work he had 
done in securing co-operation between the railways and 
the O. D. T. be perpetuated. He explained that he, 
personally, and the O. D. T. in general, had no other 
desire than to help the railways solve their problems and, 
when the occasion arose, to supply the necessary authority 
to do things which the railways cannot do alone. He 
described the present feats of the railways in handling 
the nation’s wartime freight as “a battle as thrilling as 
any battle being fought anywhere” and paid tribute to 
the superintendents as the officers immediately on the 
firing line. 


Director Johnson Sounds a Warning 


“The railways,” Col. Johnson said, “anticipated the 
burden that would be placed upon them perhaps more 
than any other industry and prepared for it by many 
improvements, even during the depression. However, 
even they had no idea that they would be called upon to 
handle twice as much traffic as in World War I, with 
30 per cent fewer tools. This was accomplished by 
astonishingly improved efficiency and by a strict adherence 
to the dictum that no one—not even the government— 
could store anything in a freight car. We have lived up 
to that principle and cars have been kept moving instead 
of being converted to mere warehouses on wheels.” 

Col. Johnson warned, however, that the railways need 
to handle their customers with more politeness and con- 
sideration. “The public,” he said, “makes all due allow- 
ances for present conditions and gives all credit to the 
American railways for the magnificent job they are 
doing, but rudeness and discourtesy cannot be forgotten 
and may tend to cloud the high esteem in which Amer- 
ian railways would be held after the war, an esteem 
which they will need badly when their competitors are 
again able to handle the business. The railways can 
do no more -constructive post-war planning than to 
maintain their present reputation and improve upon it 
until the final victory is won.” 

“The future of America,” Col. Johnson continued, “is 
Wrapped up in its transportation. Ammunition and other 
war products are useless unless they can be transported 
from the point of production to the point of use. There 
i$ no use putting a gigantic army in the field unless 
transportation is supplied, as an army niust remain on 
the level of its transportation. My knowledge of railway 
men and of their capacities and ability convinces me that 
they can back up as many men as the army finds it neces- 
‘ary to put into the field. I have never seen such a spirit of 
Co-operation as has made the gigantic task of wartime 
transportation possible, not only among railway men, but 
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as between the railways and their shippers and receivers. 
America today is receiving the finest transportation on 
earth. Regardless of the difficulties, of which I am well 
aware, I am confident that it will continue to receive such 
transportation.” 

A special committee of members of the Association 
attended the meeting of the Freight Claim division, 
A. A. R., in Cincinnati, on April 25-27, and reported on 
the deliberations. An address on freight claim preven- 
tion by A. L. Green, special representative, Freight Claim 
division, Chicago, stressed the superintendent’s responsi- 
bility. The address is abstracted below: 


$42 Millions for 1943 Claims 


_ “The 3,119,000 claims paid for loss, delay and damage 
to freight in the year 1943 cost the railroads of this coun- 
try and Canada $42,050,364. Although that was 26 per 
cent above 1942, the ratio of claims paid to gross freight 
earnings of U. S. Class I carriers rose only 9.3 per cent. 
For 1943, 59 cents of each $100 of freight revenue was 
spent for freight claims, compared with 54 cents for 1942. 

“The $42 million paid by the railroads was an utter 
waste that could otherwise have been used for improving 
the property. To the shipper there was no benefit—he 
may have been reimbursed for the damage, but no one 
recompensed him for disrupted production schedules, for 
disappointed customers, or for all of the miscellaneous 
troubles involved in filing his claim. To the community 
as a whole there was a loss, for goods that involved thou- 
sands of hours of productive labor were destroyed with- 
out serving any useful purpose. 

“Did operating efficiency slump a bit last year, as might 
be indicated statistically? I think not. More probably, 
except for the steady deterioration in the strength prop- 
erties of domestic shipping containers and their increas- 
ingly extensive reuse, relatively less damage would have 
occurred. Probably more damage to freight and equip- 
ment results from switching than anything else. Let’s 
admit that loading and packaging are not always up to 
the mark; that many articles break easily. These are 
not valid excuses for damage resulting from coupling 
those cars at 6 to 10 m. p. h. Rather, it is the best reason 
in the world for bringing all cars together within the 
generally recognized safe range of 2 to 4 m. p. h.” 

Mr. Green recommended that: 

“The superintendent should make frequent visits to 
terminal freight houses at closing time to observe the 
appearance of cars as to loading, bracing and scaling. 

“Visit train and break-up yards and observe switching. 

“Check with the switch foreman and ascertain if the 
foreman’s switch list shows the contents of cars. 

“Notice whether switching is being done with long cuts. 

“Notice the positions of members of‘the switch crew, 
whether signals are properly given and passed, and if 
the field man is keeping the knuckles open. 

“See that stock is not switched unnecessarily ; when 
it could be set over until short switching is completed. 

“See if the engineman makes heavy brake applications 
before slack is adjusted. 

“Inspect switching lead for humps or settlements of 
the track which affect the speed of the car. 

“Have the car repair department make a daily report 
of all cars placed on the repair track as a result of im- 
proper handling; and act to prevent a recurrence.” 

Part II of this report, abstracting the further activities 
of the National Staff Meeting, will appear in next week’s 
issue of the Railway Age. More detailed abstracts of 
the reports and addresses referred to in both Parts I and 
II will be published in succeeding issues. 
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the procurement of crossties for the railways, in- 

cluding 36 railway purchasing and engineering 
officers, met in the twenty-sixth annual gathering of the 
Railway Tie Association at the Netherland Plaza hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 16-17. Induced in part by the 
widespread concern over the adequacy of the present 
tie supply and that of the near future, and in part also 
by the comprehensive program presented, the attendance 
and interest in the meeting established new high records. 
Sessions wefe held on Tuesday forenoon and afternoon 
and on Wednesday forenoon, with the annual luncheon 
Tuesday, addressed by A. C. Mann, vice-president, Illi- 
nois Central. All sessions were presided over by R. M. 
Claytor, president (Southern Wood Preserving Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.), assisted by Vice-Presidents R. M. 
Hamilton (T. J. Moss Tie Co., St. Louis, Mo.), E. J. 
McGehee (Wood Preserving division, Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.), and Roy M. Edmonds, secretary-treasurer. 

In the election of officers on Wednesday forenoon, Mr. 
Hamilton was made president and Mr. McGehee first 
vice-president. W. Tiller (J. A. Tiller & Son, Little 
Rock, Ark.) was chosen second vice-president, and R. 
Van Metre (Wyoming Tie & Timber Co., Chicago) ; T. 
J. Turley (Bond Brothers, Louisville, Ky.); D. B. 
Frampton (D. B. Frampton & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
and J. H. Tabb (J. H. Tabb & Co., Houston, Miss.) 
were elected directors. R. M. Hamilton, chairman of 
the membership committee, reported that the association 
now has 39 corporate and 50 associate members, the 
largest numbers since the days of N. R. A. 

The program included six addresses and the reports of 
six committees dealing with specific. aspects of tie pro- 
duction and use, all of which are abstracted below. 

In an address on Price Ceilings on Crossties, Peter 
Stone, price executive, Lumber Pricing branch, O. P. A., 
traced the development and activities of this branch in- 
dicating its limitations, and explaining the purposes of 
measures adopted. He emphasized the value of this 
work in preventing a run-away market for crossties. 

Closely allied with this address in interest was the 
report of a committee on Government Regulations, which 
reviewed the effect of various regulations on tie produc- 
tion. Among these regulations, the activities of O. P. A. 
stand out most prominently. The committee conceded 
that inflation in the tie industry has been controlled in 
large measure. It pointed out numerous defects in 
application, however, including the tendency to attract 
inexperienced contractors into the field; the stimulation 
of changing methods in buying ties; price inequities be- 
tween certain zones; and the adverse relationship of 
crosstie to lumber prices. In spite of these shortcom- 
ings, the committee expressed the belief that price regu- 
lation should be continued for a time after the termina- 
tion of the war. 

The Legislative committee, of which B. N. Johnson 
(Wood Preserving division, Koppers Co., Richmond, 
Ind.) was chairman, presented a detailed and construc- 
tive review of legislative activities and the postwar out- 
look affecting the tie producing industry, with reference 
especially to trends in legislation relating to price con- 
trol, labor, War Production Board regulation and tax 
policies. Throughout this report, emphasis was placed 
on the necessity for the retention of free enterprise and 


Mite: than 125 producers and others interested in 
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Will Railroads Get Enough Ties? 


. vision of a foreman. 





Producers and users canvass needs 
and prospects for meeting them in 
annual convention at Cincinnati 


suggestions were made for meeting the problems that 
will arise following the termination of hostilities. 


A committee on Checking and Splitting of Crossties, }. 


of which T. H. Patrick (C. M. St. P. & P. railway) was 


chairman, presented a brief resume of conditions con-§, 


tributing to the checking and splitting of crossties and 
gave results of two tests that have been initiated to 
determine the value of incising ties before stacking. 
The association gave consideration also to problems 
inherent to the production of crossties. In a report on 
Manufacturing Practices, a committee headed by Meyer 


Levy (T. J. Moss Tie Co., St. Louis), directed attention §; 
to the increasing necessity for the tie contractor to take ff; 


over more of the operations of timber cutting, logging, 
sawing and hauling of the finished ties that have here- 


tofore been contracted. Under present conditions, due} 
to shortage of sawmills and other necessary equipment, f, 


difficulties in obtaining repairs, the shortage of trucks, 
gasoline, tires, etc., and the scarcity of labor, it is prac- 
tically impossible to contract all of the operations in the 
manufacture of crossties. It has, therefore, become nec- 
essary to contract each separate operation whenever pos- 
sible, or do the work with day labor under the super- 
It has also become necessary for 
the producer to invest in sawmill and logging equipment 
in order to attempt to get the job done. 

Another committee on Mechanical Equipment, of which 
W. D. Humphrey (Wood Preserving Division, Koppers 
Company, Memphis, Tenn.), was chairman, emphasized 
the increasing difficulty confronting producers in main- 
taining the equipment employed in the production of cross- 
ties, including saw mills, trucks, etc., because of the 
lack of repair parts, tires, experienced mechanics, etc., 
describing expedients employed to keep units at work. 

A committee headed by R. H. White, Jr. (Southern 
Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, Ga.), presented a care- 
fully prepared report on Timber Conservation in which 
the importance of a comprehensive program of timber 
care was pointed out and numerous suggestions made for 
constructive action. Reference was also made to the 
educational activities of the association. American For- 
estry Association and Central States Forest Experiment 
Station representatives also spoke. 


Crossties After the War _ 
By J. B. Akers’ 


Class I railroads in the United States include 994,000. 
000 crossties in their tracks. In 1942 they used slightly 
less than 50,000,000 ties. The Bureau of Railway Eco 
nomics estimates that (1) annual replacements requitt 
approximately 50,000,000 treated ties to maintain the 


present service life and general average conditions ; (2)fbe of 
approximately 4,000,000, or perhaps 5,000,000, crossties dustry 
viate 





* Assistant Chief Engineer, Southern 
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re required in additional tracks, new lines and exten- 
ions per annum ; (3) approximately 150,000,000 ft. b. m. 
; switch and bridge ties are required for renewals and 
placements, in addition to approximately 35,000,000 ft. 
}m. for additional tracks, new work, etc. 

Wear accounts for the removal from track of 60 to 
) per cent of the ties. They are rail cut, tie plate cut, 
ike killed, crushed for lack of mechanical strength, 
nd damaged by rough track, loose or worn joints and 
rack fixtures. You have a right to ask why we in the 
ilroad field permit conditions to exist under which 
ch a high percentage of treated ties are removed be- 
Luse of mechanical wear. A great deal of this mechan- 
al wear is due to the rails being too light for the service ; 
wt enough ballast; and in large measure to inadequate 
ie plates. 

The tie plate has had a queer growth. In the days 
fore plates were used, we found that the rail had a 
endency to turn outward, so we designed our first tie 
lates with a rather wide outer shoulder distance. After 
at the rails began to turn inward, and we increased 
e shoulder distance on the gage side. While opinion is 
ht unanimous among railway engineers and track men, 
pany of us feel that a tie plate should have an eccentricity 
about 44 in. This means simply that the outer shoulder 
yidth should be %4 in. greater than that of the inner 
houlder. The idea is that, with an eccentricity of % 
, the resultant line of force will pass through the center 
ine of the plate, and the load-bearing area will be the 
ame on each side of the resultant. This is not yet 
boved but we have sufficient faith in it on our own 
ilroad to redesign our tie plates accordingly. After 
e determine the eccentricity of a tie plate, we must 
termine the over-all dimensions. It must be large 
nough to sustain the load, and should not cut in the tie 
wore at one end than the other. This sounds simple, 
wt has not been so found. I dwell on the tie plate be- 
ause it is largely responsible for past troubles ,which 
esult in destruction of ties. 

The weight of rail is increasing, and rapidly approach- 
g 131-Ib. on heavy main lines, with a maximum of 
32-Ib, rail on some railroads of great traffic density. 
hese larger rails permit the use of much better joint 
sstenings and track fixtures generally, and will result 
1a substantial lessening of damage of ties. Greater 
raffic at high speeds is bringing about this increase in 
eight of rail, and also a large increase in the quantities 
{ballast applied. Stabilization of roadbed is receiving 
ore attention; drainage is improving; and soft spots 
tebeing cured. All of this is conducive to the reduction 
I wear on ties. 

In trying to look into the future, we have a right to 
sk, “What can the tie producers-do?”’ You may say,- 
We must have a pretty good tie already if 60 to 90 
cent of them are being removed from service because 
{mechanical wear.” That is true. You do provide 
cellent tie timber, in general. It is well handled in 
€ woods and well treated at the treating plants; but 
at 1s not all that we need. 

We need first an adequate supply of good grade cross- 
'. Tam confident that the best ties may be produced 
close adherence to the specifications of the American 
iilway Engineering Association. 

For other things that you can do, let me call your 
fntion to the following: Oak ties split and season- 
eck too much, both before and after treatment. You 
tin many anti-splitting irons, but a large part of them 
¢ of doubtful efficiency for very long. Why not, as an 
ustry, do more research work to find a means to 
Mate checking and splitting? If you find out by re- 
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search how to prevent the checking in an oak tie, then 
you may also find out how to prevent it in a gum tie. 
It is a subject of vast importance. 

Among other things that might be done, only a few 
days ago I read of an astonishing new chemical treatment 
which makes wood nearly as hard as steel, and which 
changes softwood to hardwood. Its promoters say that 
such treated wood does not swell, shrink, or warp; it is 
fire-resistant ; surpasses natural wood in durability and 
resistance to decay. Would it not be a fine thing if we 
could treat ties with it, or use a little of it under the rail 
seat and give the tie better wearing qualities? We are 
interested in anything that will improve the tie for 
service ; at best it lives a hard life. 

Whatever research and improvement you do as pro- 
ducers, or that the railroads do as users, will have a vast 
effect on timber requirements. It is distinctly a chal- 
lenge to both. Conservation is necessary now more 
than ever, after the rapid depletion of our timber re- 
sources during the War. Magazines are full of glowing 
statements about improvements in materials that are 
coming from the developments of the War. It is said 
that 25 years of development have been compressed into 
two or three years. The trained personnel is here to 
do the same with ties. 


Ties—Present and Future 
By A. C. Mann* 


The three wartime government agencies whose policies 
and regulations affect the material stipplies needed by 
the railroads are the Office of Defense Transportation, 
the Office of Price Administration and the War Pro- 
duction Board. As the designated claimant agency for 
the railroad industry in dealings with the War Produc- 
tion Board, the Office of Defense Transportation has 
been most helpful. The Office of Price Administration, 
as we all have good reason to know, is directly involved 
with the production of crossties by its authority to fix 
ceiling prices. I happen to be one who believes that 
some control of crosstie prices was necessary. My chief 
complaint against the OPA, however, is that the 
two important elements of cost—namely, labor and stump- 
age—were not controlled. Perhaps they could not be. 
Otherwise, I feel that the OPA has been helpful to 
both the tie producers and the railways. 

Up to the present time the War Production Board 
has not exercised too rigid a control over forest products, 
but now forest products seem to be in for both rigid 
control and possible allocation. As of April 25, the rail- 
roads, together with all other consumers of lumber (to 
the extent of 50,000 board feet per quarter), have been 
required to file data from which the War Production 
Board will determine whether an allocation program is 
going to be necessary. Data on crossties have been in- 
cluded. News releases by the War Production Board 
indicate that between now and July 1 some definite regu- 
lation will be made effective. Tremendous quantities of 
lumber are needed to supply the needs of our Armed - 
Forces—and I am sure that we are all willing to sacrifice 
in every way we can in favor of filling this need. 

Naturally, our mutual interest in all this is to know 
what, if any, regulation is to be put on either the produc- 
tion or the distribution of crossties or both. We are 
well within our rights in requesting that the Lumber 
division of the War Production Board give us full warn- 
ing before any drastic regulation is decided upon. It 


* Vice-President, Purchases and Stores, Illinois Central System. 
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should afford the tie industry and the railroad industry— 
either individually or through the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads and the Office of Defense Transportation— 
an opportunity to be heard, so that if and when regula- 
tions are issued there will be a complete understanding 
of the problem and full co-operation on both sides will be 
possible. That is the fair, the democratic and the equitable 
process. 

Where there is future regulation covering crossties, 
there is a real need facing your industry as producers 
and the railroad industry as consumers—and that is the 
need for conservation of our forest products. The com- 
ing and going of the crosstie supply, under the combined 
influences of need and production, has been a matter of 
wonderment and concern to the railway industry. The 
amount of traffic and the consequent wear and tear on 
tracks have been influences that have been offset, it 
seems, by other and more controlling factors, such as the 
war conditions of the crosstie industry itself. Tie re- 
placements today, statistics show us, are only a little 
more than half the number they were under the con- 
siderably lighter traffic of 1925. 

In that year renewals the nation over were a trifle 
short of 83,000,000. From then on there was a fairly 
steady decline, the number falling to roundly 37,000,000 
in 1933, a depression year in which there was little traffic. 
But last year, under one of the heaviest traffic loads in 
history, renewals numbered only about 46,000,000, far 
out of line with the practice of less than twenty years 
ago, but doubtless reflecting the entire wartime capacity 
of the crosstie industry to produce. 

These productive troubles have been summarized in 
much the same fashion as those of the entire lumber 
industry—shortages of manpower; inequalities between 
ceiling prices in allied forest products; a great lack of 
adequate mill equipment, accessories and supplies; and 
competition in the buying of forest products by govern- 
ment agencies, with consequent disruption of sources 
of raw materials. Many of these handicaps are factors 
which only the end of the war itself will alter, but mean- 
while we will have to do the best we can. 

While the railroads are deeply corcerned over the 
prospects for tie production for their immediate needs 
in 1944 and 1945, my crystal ball indicates conditions 
which will give us even greater concern as to our crosstie 
supply five and ten years hence. For the last twenty- 
five years we have been hearing that the lumber supply 
in this country, particularly in the South, has been facing 
depletion. And yet, except for certain wartime setbacks, 
our total production continues at a rate which takes 
little heed of the ultimate danger. New uses are con- 
stantly being developed for our raw materials. We should 
be concerned, for example, about the availability of cross- 
tie timber when we see such inroads by the paper pro- 
ducers as we are witnessing today. The‘r demands nat- 
urally are increasing as the supply of wood pulp from 
other countries is being cut off by the war. And trees 
that make pulpwood today would make crossties a few 
years later. 

One alternative we have to offset this loss is an in- 
tensified program of education by you, as producers, to 
see that crossties are properly cut so that timber is not 
wasted. Your field representatives know that the rail- 
roads demand the best possible tie performance, and 


they should pass their knowledge along to those who are. 


actually producing the ties, whether those distant pro- 
ducers are farmers or small mill operators or any other 
persons not closely in touch with railway needs. 

Acute demand or strongly competitive buying prac- 
tices should not be allowed to encourage wasteful pro- 
duction. We on the railroads must always be ready to 
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cooperate with you along this line, but the primary reffo ac 
sponsibility is yours, and from my talks with many off th 
you individually I am sure you are cognizant of thisflarge 
Railroad buyers may occasionally have to be satisfied[expe 
with species of wood which they would not ordinarilyfwalk 
want—but ties of inferior size or manufacture shoul(ffs nc 
never be allowed to be produced. If their productionfshou 
can be avoided, we of the railroads will never have tofmece: 
be parties to their use. of fal 
Another alternative, of course, is even better utiliza-fnore 
tion of crossties on the railroads than has been achievedftain 
to date. I say this although I realize that, under thefhe p 
proper preservative treatment and with care in layinggsame 
and fastening, we have already brought the service lifegmine 
of crossties to a high degree of perfection. Service lifefstitut 
of twenty years is nothing unusual, while cases of twenty-ft thi 
five to thirty-five years are increasingly numerous. How-f It 
ever, all too many crossties wear out before they decay, Metri 
inflat 
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If you want a good tie, you must begin with the timber. 
The railroads, over a great many years, have found by 
experience the kinds of timber that are suited for ties. 
They have incorporated this experience in the form ofpy zc 
specifications. They have trained inspectors to see that}quali 
the timber, the manufacture, etc., are such as will givefhe p 
the kind of ties that can be accepted. Our Milwaukeefntim 
inspectors are instructed not only how to manufacturefided 
a tie properly but also, whenever opportunity affords,fion 1 
to instruct the producers how to select and manufacturef Su 
a tie that will be accepted and that will be able to renderffree | 
the service that will be demanded of it. The Milwaukee 
realizes the loss that results from the manufacture of an 
improper tie and knows that this loss must be added to 
the price of a good tie, so it endeavors to prevent ties fro 
being manufactured that will have to be rejected. 

The construction of war plants created a market fo 
ties that had been rejected for railroad use. Many o 
the tie producers, who do not appreciate the reasons 
underlying the necessity for a strict railroad specifica} Jy 
tion, can see no reason why ties that are good enoughfune; 
for a war contractor, are not good enough for a railroad Byoq, 
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manufacture has increased. 

I asked my tie inspectors for their opinions regarding{orest 
tie production under present conditions. From their 
replies, it is evident that there is much room for improve- 
ment in the selection of timber, in logging, in manufac-§ Th, 
turing, in storing and in loading. You tie producers earl 
carry the major responsibility for seeing that the condi-fhict, 
tions cited above are made as nearly ideal as possible. 1ajor 
The railroads will be very glad to co-operate with youfhirty 
in a renewed effort to bring these results about, and willfhade 
be willing to have their inspectors go with you on alfpr ¢} 
educational mission to any producer at a time convenient[prm 
to both. It is often better to have the man who acceptsfucin, 
the ties state what he will take and what he will nofo 
take, than to have the contractor say the same thing luctic 
to the producer, for the producer realizes that the 1 cog 
spector is the man who either accepts or rejects his ties. F At 

There is still room for improvement in seasoninghforn 
which includes the selection of a proper storage place fotfind tj 
the ties, their piling, and their separation as to woodifhd o; 
and grades. Rec 

The mechanical handling of ties has not received thefhat « 
attention that it deserves. It has been entirely too easjfy-- 


* Chief Purchasing Officer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
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y teffo add the increased cost of labor to the selling price 
ny offpf the tie, rather than develop mechanical means. To a 
thislarge degree, we have passed the period wherein we can 
isfiedfexpect a laborer to put a 200-Ib, tie on his shoulder and 
rarilywalk up a 45 deg. incline on a plank 12 in. wide. There 
houlifs no valid reason why conveyors, cranes, hoists, etc., 
ictionfshould not be adapted to the handling of ties. It is not 
ve tofmecessary to call to your attention the present shortage 
f labor, slow deliveries and unfilled contracts. Further- 
Hiliza-fnore, it is a truism that as soon as a cost reaches a cer- 
ievedfain peak, a substitute appears. A No. 3 oak tie could 
+ thefbe purchased for 85 cents on January 1, 1940. The 
ayinggsame tie costs $1.35 today. While it is not yet deter- 
e lifepnined how high the cost of a tie may go before a sub- 
e lifefstitute will be provided, if the cost keeps on climbing 
enty-at this rate, we will soon find it. 
How-| It is my opinion that Government-fixed prices are a 
cay, (letriment rather than a help and in no way prevent 
nflation, but in the case of ties, have retarded production, 
aused excess prices and an unnecessary volume of use- 
ess reports and statistics. Conditions vary so widely 
n the 48 states that costs of production, selling prices, 
sktc., are not comparable. 

First, prices were frozen at such a low level that prac- 
mber.fically all production stopped, and tie producers went 
nd byfinto other lines of work, a blow from which tie produc- 
r ties.ftion has never recovered. In finally settling the price 
rm offpy zones, 20 cents were added for a producer who could 
e thathualify as a contractor. This is at least 10 cents above 
1 givefhe price at which it should have been set. It has been 
aukee§ntimated that in some cases this 20 cents has been di- 
acturefided with the producer, upsetting established distribu- 
fords,fion to users. If this is so, it is very injurious. 
acturef Supply and demand have regulated prices under a 
renderfiree enterprise. If this has been true in the past, what 
raukeefeason is there that it will not be true now? When 

of anprices get too high, the ingenuity of the American people 
ded toprings a substitute or they discontinue its use. 










Curtis 












< opost-War Requirements 
easons By M. E. Towner* 
acifica 


In the last war the railroads were under Government 
upervision and control, and on May 1, 1918, the Forest 
roducts section of the Division of Purchases, was in- 
| pootttituted. This section made every effort, in collaboration 
_ With the War Industries Board, to obtain and distribute 
ardingtorest products, not alone for railroad use, but also for 
e Army, the Navy, the United States Shipping Board, 
“fud others using these products in quantity. 
‘} There were a large number of specifications, in fact, 
Sfearly as many specifications as there were railroads, 
‘Phich caused confusion among the producers in the 
‘Pajor producing territories. In one territory alone, some 
itty specifications were offered. Real progress was 
ade when the Director of Railroad Operations arranged 
br the immediate consideration of simplified and uni- 
brm specifications for crossties, designed to meet pro- 
acceptsfucing and using conditions in various timber territories. 
ill noth meet all conditions legitimately and stimulate pro- 
» thingfuction in each territory, consideration was also given 
the ™ costs and profits in determining prices. 
s ties. F At the end of World War I, those who were well 
aa formed were shocked at the evidence of forest depletion 
ace i d timber waste. Those surveying the situation at the 
wooind of World War II will again be more than shocked. 
d the Recently, the United States Forest Service declared 
* a fat “the stand of saw-timber in the United States ap- 


* 
General Purchasing Agent, Western Maryland 
Pacific 
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pears to have been reduced 40 per cent in the 30 years 
prior to the war. Depletion of basic growing stocks has 
not yet been checked on more than a small fraction of 
the privately owned forest areas. Although we have 
enough forest land to produce timber for all foreseeable 
needs, if it is properly managed, we will probably have 
to double the present rate of growth in order to meet 
future requirements. Annual saw timber growth is 
little more than half the wartime drain and our estimates 
indicate that total consumption in the years ahead is 
likely to be even higher than at present if timber is avail- 
able at prices that people can afford to pay.” 

While any estimate of the crosstie requirements of 
the railroads after the end of the present.war is highly 
speculative, it is interesting to make comparison of cer- 
tain figures that are available. The crosstie renewal rate 
from 1921 to 1929 averaged 45.825 ties per million gross 
ton miles (including Jocomotive and tender) ; the average 
for the period 1930 to 1938 declined to 37.918 ties and 
the average for the period 1939 to 1943 showed’a further 
reduction to 27.661 ties. The latter figure is, of course, 
distorted due to the inability of the railroads to maintain 
the desired renewal rates because of the shortage of 
crossties and of manpower. 

A break-down of the five-year period, 1939 to 1943, 
shows renewal rate per million gross ton-miles: 


ETE Ce Coe eee ee eee hone 34.660 
ag, LEE LEE OT ERC TERT TET 31.023 
eer npr nee aeiny peer 28.264 
25 Had hn doo eck wie eed Kn x 23.646 
TS, LEERY ena rene er = 20.711 


If we assume that 30 ties per million gross ton-miles 
is the normal of renewal, and railway traffic will approxi- 
mate that of 1940 after the close of the present conflict, 
deferred renewals will approximate 30 million ties. 

Renewing at the rate of 30 ties per million gross ton- 
miles at the 1940 traffic level, the railroads will require 
approximately 42 million ties for annual current renewals. 
If the deferred renewals are made over a five-year 
period, and it can hardly be expected that the period will 
be shorter, we can expect the railroads to purchase ap- 
proximately 48 million ties per year to meet their cur- 
rent and deferred renewals during that period. After 
the deferred renewals have been completely replaced, 
the demand should be around 43 million ties per year. 

Since the last war, progress has been made in the 
conservation of our timber supply and in the reduction 
in ties and other timber used, by (a) the adoption of 
standard specifications for crossties, otherwise referred 
to as A. R. E. A. specifications; (b) decision by many 
railroads to use crossties from species heretofore not be- 
lieved satisfactory, but which, when treated and given 
proper mechanical protection, give long service; (c) in- 
creased use of well-treated ties and (d) the extended 
use of treated timber for switch ties, bridge ties and 
timbers, car and engine oak and other lumber. 


Crosstie Production Outlook 
By R. Van Metre* 


The outlook for crosstie production in the next twelve 
months is far from bright. While present handicaps con- 
tinue and increase, I can see only a steadily declining 
volume of production—possibly with good luck on 
weather—to 75 per cent of the 1943 production of about 
57 million ties, or around 43 million ties at the maximum. 

The War Production Board now rates lumber as the 





* President, Wyoming Tie & Timber Co., Chicago. 
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Discuss 
Basic Transport 
Issues 


Transportation Institute brings to 
light many shades of informed opin- 
ion as to desirable post-war policies 


W York University (Schools of Commerce 
and Law) and the Transportation Association of 
America held a two-day “Institute of Transpor- 
tation—1944” at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
on May 23-24, at which more than a dozen leading stu- 
dents of various aspects of transportation presented 
addresses. In addition to academic and legal au- 
thorities, the speakers included recognized leaders among 
the shippers, and spokesmen from the railroads, the bus 
lines, the pipe lines, water transportation, and over- 
seas air transport. All types of transportation were 
invited by the sponsors to be represented, but the or- 
ganized domestic airlines and the national organization 
of truckers declined the opportunity to present their case. 
Most of the addresses relating to railroads are summa- 
rized hereinafter—except the paper by Herbert B. Dorau, 
professor of public utilities and transportation at New 
York University, whose topic was “Socialized Trans- 
port and the Future of Enterprise.” This address dealt 
with fundamental principles in so comprehensive and 
enlightening a manner that it is withheld from publication 
until a later issue, when space considerations will per- 
mit its appearance in extenso. 


Urges End to Subsidies 


In discussing “Equalization in Government Subsidy to 
Transportation Agencies,” Professor William J. Cun- 
ningham* set forth three possible ways in which such 
equalization might be brought about as follows: 

(1) The suggestion contained in the report of the National 
Resources Planning Board—that the railroads’ fixed property be 
purchased by the government, and maintained and improved as 
are highways and waterways, with railroad operating companies 
paying a user charge; 

(2) The proposal of the Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica—that a limited number of all-round transportation systems 
be built around consolidated railroads, so that each such company 
would participate in the subsidies granted to some of the agen- 
cies of transportation ; 

(3) The withdrawal of all transportation subsidies, by requir- 
ing all carriers using publicly-owned transportation facilities to 
pay a user charge fully reflecting their proper share of all costs. 

Making clear that the proposal contained in the Na- 
tional Resources Board report was that of a member of 
the Board’s staff, rather than of the Board itself, Pro- 
fessor Cunningham observed that it was not clear 
whether the plan would include terminal structures or 
only roadway and bridges; neither was it clear whether 
the user charge to be levied on the railroads operating 





* Professor of Transportation, Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration 
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trains over the government-owned railroads would } 


fully compensatory or not. If full costs were levied 9 
the users, the system would provide no subsidy. Fy. 
thermore, said Professor Cunningham, “there is soun 
basis for the belief that . . . the plan is to bring the rail 


roads in... asa very large field in which public expendi 


tures of the make-work type could be undertaken. . , ,’ 
He foresaw in this plan the likelihood that, if adopted 
“the calamity of government ownership would quick! 
follow’; the proposal is “a wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 


“Integration” Is No Subsidy Solution 


Professor Cunningham did not pass judgment on th 
“integration” proposal of the Transportation Associatiol 
of America from the standpoint of the several objective 
it is designed to accomplish, but only from the viewpoin 
of its contribution to the equalization of subsidies—an( 
he entertained doubts of the effectiveness of the device 
in achieving this goal. Even if non-railroad transporta 
tion agencies could be persuaded to surrender their inde 
pendence by joining with the railroads, he observed 
“water carriers and air carriers are not sufficient in num 


ber to permit an equal distribution by number and inj 


portance among the integrated companies.” 

Turning to the third alternative, the speaker noted tha 
it, “by imposing adequate charges for the use of gov 
ernment-owned facilities and services” would strengther 
the “integration” plan of the Transportation Association 
Admittedly, he went on to say, the determination of jus 
and reasonable charges for the commercial use of pub 
licly-owned transportation facilities is difficult, becaus 
“Joint costs” are involved with non-commercial users 
plus a host of other questions, such as the division oj 
costs among vehicles of varying capacities, and whethe 
the basis of the charge should be current outlays or cap 
italized investment. 

“Formidable though [the difficulties] may be,” he con 
cluded, “it should be possible for qualified experts 1 
government service, federal and state, to work out a fo 
mula that may be used to determine a reasonably fai 
scale of charges for commercial users of highways, wate 
ways, and airways.” He expressed the hope that a fort! 
coming report on transportation subsidies by the Boar 
of Investigation and Research might shed some acceptabl 
light on this subject. 

Since the nation will continue to depend upon th 
railroads for transportation of the major proportion ¢ 
its freight tonnage, it follows that it is to the public i 
terest that “the financial standing of the railroads sha 
be high in the money markets” in order that they ma 
attract new capital for the enlargement and improveme 
of their service. Such was the declaration to the Institut 
audience by Charles W. Braden.* To this end, he sug 
gested that “many of the government’s activities in th 
construction of transportation facilities are in great net} 
of centralized direction which will take into considerati0 
the transportation situation as a whole.” 

He further recommended that the railroads be péj 
mitted to offer accessorial services by other forms 
transportation—bus, truck, ship, barge, or plane. Thet 
need be no fear that railroads will monopolize these oth 
forms of service—the experience of the British railway 
quite free to enter these other fields, demonstrates t 
absence of this danger. The speaker cited the dissenti( 
between the railways and commercial users of the hi¢! 
ways over the contention of the former that the lat 
are paying inadequately for the facilities supplied to the 





* General Traffic Manager, National Distillers Products a and Cha 
man, Special Committee on Transportation Policy of the N. I. T. Leas 
Mr. Braden made it clear that he spoke in a personal capacity, and 4 
in behalf of his business or League affiliations. 
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vied of from the public treasury ; and declared that “the question 
Fur} of equalization of competitive opportunity” between the 
| SOuN@ two agencies must be settled “if the goal of a national 
he railf transportation policy is to be attained.” He indicated 
xpendif his approval’ of, tolls on the users of improved inland 
. . ..'l waterways to cover “all costs of amortization, interest, 
dopted§ maintenance and operation” of such facilities. 
quicklf ~The speaker dwelt also on the “tremendous growth of 
ng.” | private transportation as distinguished from common 
carriage,” arising from the provision at public expense of 
n facilities available for general use. He noted also that 


such provision of private transportation is often more 
easily available to the larger concerns than to the “little 
fellow.” Faced with this condition, “the shipper with 
broad vision” believes that a national transportation pol- 
icy should be designed which will “preserve the com- 
mon carrier industry as a whole in private ownership.” 
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National vs. Individual Interest 


Mr. Braden prefaced his address with a short sketch 
of the growth of the profession of industrial traffic man- 
agement—and the development among its members of a 
consciousness that “there is such a thing as interest above 
their own self-interest.” From this point of view, he 
considers that the goal of national transportation policy 
should be a situation in which each form of transportation 
will secure that traffic which it can deal with more eco- 
nomically than its rivals—but with a minimum of mor- 
tality to companies providing transportation, since un- 
checked mortality of transportation concerns inevitably 
leads to monopoly. 

Failure thus far to solve the problems of transportation 
“has not been due to insufficiency of effort, so far as 
investigations and reports are concerned, or a lack of 
variety of proposed remedies’—such was the observa- 
tion of Kenneth F. Burgess* in a paper in which he pre- 
sented a succinct and scholarly review of the various 
official transportation reports which the past 12 years 
have produced, and the iegislation (if any) which has 
resulted therefrom. The principal issues in a post-war 
transportation policy he enumerated as follows: 
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(1) Shall regulation of all forms of transportation be en- 
trusted to a single agency, or, if not, what means of integration, 
if any, shall be provided? 

(2) Shall subsidies be extended to any of the several forms of 
transportation, and, if so, under what conditions and limitations? 

(3) Shall competition between transportation agencies be re- 
quired by law, and the regulating process in respect to the pre- 
scription of minimum rates be restricted? 
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His answer to these three questions was as follows : 


“A single regulating agency should have jurisdiction over ail 
forms of transportation; otherwise there will inevitably be com- 
petition between the regulating bodies themselves to advance the 
interests of the particular form which each one regulates. Like- 
wise, to subsidize some carriers while requiring others to bear 
their full costs cannot in the end result in healthy conditions. If 
promotional subsidies are to be provided during a development 
period, it seems to me that it would be in the public interest to 
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The Permit the older carriers to participate in the development, and 
se otha '© own and operate the new forms to some extent, at least, as 
vilwayg 2 Part of an integrated or total transportation service. Finally, 





public regulation rather than free competition between common 
carriers should be relied upon to protect the public interest.” 
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_ The speaker suggested that seekers for wisdom regard- 
Ing transportation might well turn to “the series of re- 
Ports, decisions and public addresses which Mr. Easiman 
made during the last 10 years of his life,” bearing in 
mind that, in these utterances, we have “the considered 
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caictember of the firm of Sidley, McPherson, Austin & Burgess, lawyers, 
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judgment of a profound mind.” He called particular 
attention to Mr. Eastman’s recommendations for the re- 
organization of the Interstate Commerce Commission—to 
embrace a “control board” of five, with separate divi- 
sions for the several forms of transportation. Mr. East- 
man omitted air transportation from his proposal, but 
Mr. Burgess ventured to doubt that he would have ex- 
cluded it, had air transport at that time attained its 
present magnitude, actual and prospective. 

Mr. Burgess believes that members of the I. C. C. 
should be paid $15,000 or $20,000 per annum, be ap- 
pointed for terms of 12 years, and have provisions made 
for pensions—to the end of attracting men of the highest 
character and ability, and assuring their independence. 

The speaker cited many authorities for his conclusion 
that “private capital cannot in the long run compete 
with public capital’”—and hence that subsidies, even in 
the development of new forms of transportation, “should 
be confined within narrow limits.” Since the older car- 
riers cannot be dispensed with, it is to the public advan- 
tage that they be allowed to keep themselves in a healthy 
condition by participating in the newer and partially sub- 
sidized methods. As a result of the railroads being driven 
from the Great Lakes, common carriers thereon have 
largely disappeared, and the general public has thereby 
lo&% the benefit of such low-cost transportation. 

“Unless,” he concluded, “the older forms of trans- 
portation are permitted to participate in the development 
of preservation of the newer forms through . . . co- 
ordination and integration, they are in for a battle royal, 
and one of their first lines of defensive attack must be 
to oppose with all the resources at their command the 
granting of any further subsidies or public aid to their 
competitors.” 

The railroads being the only all-inclusive common car- 
riers (1.e., the only ones which transport “every article 
of commerce, every day of the year, to every part of the 
country”’)—it follows, if they are forbidden to use 
“specialist” transport tools (e.g., trucks, barges, planes), 
that they must be permitted to “adopt policies which 
will allow them to hold as much of their traffic as pos- 
sible.” This was the contention of R. V. Fletcher, 
vice-president of the Association of American Railroads, 
who spoke on the subject of “Integrated Ownership and 
Operation of Common Carriers.” 


Would “Integrate,” But Not by That Name 


There was no danger to other forms of transportation 
in permitting the railroads to engage in them, Mr. 
Fletcher said, and cited instances of railroad participation 
in water transportation to prove his point. The rail- 
roads formerly operated vessels on the Great Lakes and, 
prior to legislation which forbade them this field, eco- 
nomical common carrier service in railroad ownership 
flourished on the Lakes, to the public advantage. The 
railroads were driven off, and the common carrier serv- 
ice they provided has vanished from the Lakes. By 
contrast, the railroads did not operate vessels on the 
Mississippi river—and railroad rivalry caused such boats 
as did operate thereon largely to disappear, until heavy 
federal appropriations began to attract them back again. 
All this is to say that experience shows that railroad 
participation in another form of transportation does not 
cause it to shrink, but promotes its healthy growth. Nor 
is there any historical support, the speaker asserted, for 
the contention that railroad entry into other fields of 
transportation will permit’ them to dominate these fields. 

The term “integration” is not one of which Judge 
Fletcher is ‘““enamored’’— 
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“It has come, in certain circles, to have not only a sinister but 
a sort of avaricious significance. Many men who make their 
living in the air industry, the motor carrier industry and on the 
inland waterways have come to view with alarm any suggestion 
that the railroads should be permitted to use these natural high- 
ways as do other citizens. When they hear this word ‘integra- 
tion,’ uttered by a railroad man, they look for the same expression 
on his face as the cat has before it swallows the canary, and 
they listen for the ‘characteristic sound of chops being licked. 
Frantic speeches are made about the beauty and value of com- 
petition and the dry bones of ancient prejudices are dragged out 
of closets long since sealed up and forgotten, and made to rattle 
gruesomely in the hope that raw head and bloody bones will again 
frighten the people... . 

“As I understand the matter, the term ‘integration’ as applied 
to common carriers, refers to the right of a carrier of one clas- 
sification to engage in transportation by the use of vehicles be- 
longing to another classification, provided the appropriate regu- 
lating authority reaches the conclusion that such an operation 
is conducive to the public interest. So far as I know, no re- 
sponsible exponent of the integration theory advocates such a 
change in the law as will confer upon one form of transportation 
the unrestricted right to engage in another form, in the absence 
of a certificate of convenience and necessity issued by the proper 
authority. 

The basic interest to be safeguarded in transportation 
is, or should be, the interest of the public in maximum 
service at the minimum rates which are feasible in the 
long run (i.e., rates which permit return adequate to 
attract needed capital, and wages adequate to attract 
efficient employees). So asserted Professor Sidney L. 
Miller,* who went on to say that no special group— 
users or producers—could profit excessively at the ex- 
pense of the others without, ultimately, a “day of reckon- 
ing”. He especially warned that it is not the prime pur- 
pose of transportation to serve (as is occasionally as- 
sumed) the particularized purpose of some special group 
—for example, the profitable employment of either capi- 
tal or labor, or unduly low charges to users. 


Co-ordination Without Common Ownership 


This general assertion, he went on to say, applies as 
well to types of transportation as to special-interest 
groups connected with any one of them. That is to say, 
the body politic has no interest in railroads, water, air, 
or pipe-line transport, per se,—but only to the degree that 
service of each of these types is requisite to the well- 
being of the people as a whole. 

Turning to an examination of whether monopoly or 
competition in transportation would better protect the 
general interest, the speaker defined the several possible 
forms which such monopoly or competition might take: 


(1) A national or regional organization which would have 
the exclusive privilege of conducting for-hire transportation of 
all types (a species which would have a difficult problem of 
management, and which might invite government ownership) ; 

(2) Continuation of present competition, with many suppliers 
in each type of service (perpetuating present “losses to all over 
a period of years’) ; 

(3) Regional consolidation of railways, of highway carriers, 
of water carriers, of air lines—with unrestricted competition 
among the different types of service; 

(4) Co-ordination of types of service—with competing groups 
organized around the railways, each of which would offer 
railway, highway, and perhaps air, and water transportation. 


Professor Miller’s choice would fall upon this last- 
mentioned alternative, with “comprehensive regulation” 
under “a strong regulatory body—one, not several.” 
He believes unrestricted competition between the types 
of transportation to be productive of waste, in that traffic 
best suited to one type of movement would be grudgingly 


* Professor of Transportation, University of Iowa 
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yielded (if at all), when less suitable types could, never- 


theless, attract or hold such traffic. The present course 
of regulatory hesitancy, or even downright refusal, to 
permit co-ordination under common ownership of vary- 
ing types of transportation, the speaker does not favor— 
but he considers correction to be a legislative rather than 
a regulatory prerogative (as, necessarily, would be the re- 
moval of the prohibitions to co-ordination contained in the 
Panama Canal Act). 

The speaker favored co-ordination—or “integration” 
—among the several types of transportation, generally 
speaking, by “voluntary co-operation” (with perhaps 
some powers of regulatory compulsion) rather than 
common ownership; although this last would be desir- 
able in some instances. 


Criticizes Slowness of Railroad Service 


We do not yet have a “co-ordinated” transportation 
system nor one as efficient as the state of the art permits 
—in the opinion of P. W. Brown, Sears-Roebuck’s gen- 
eral traffic manager. “Rail freight from New York 
requires 10 days to the Pacific Coast,” he went on to say. 
“The best freight service from New York provides third 
morning delivery at Chicago. Could it be that this serv- 
ice has been restricted to protect a large express volume 
moving at high rates? . . . Regulation that permits or 
protects carriers who refuse to offer the best service 
possible at the lowest rate does not promote efficiency in 
transportation.” 

The speaker also criticized the failure to co-ordinate 
railroad and truck service, although the physical facilities 
are available to provide through service (short truck 
hauls at origin and destination with intermediate long- 
haul by rail). As it now stands, the shipper has to make 
independent arrangements with each of the three car- 
riers. Mr. Brown favored provision of both forms of 
transport by one company because “it is my understand- 
ing that railroads and truck lines have consistently re- 
fused to get together in making divisions on through 
rates and arranging a complete service to the public. ... 
Our regulatory legislation should be liberalized to elimi- 
nate those measures which restrain initiative and prevent 
competent management from building an adequate trans- 
portation service.” 

The speaker went on to say that common carriers 
could attract a substantial volume of tonnage now mov- 
ing by private carrier, if they. would offer an efficient 
co-ordinated service. He does not favor restrictions on 
private carriers, since they provide today a standard by 
which to “judge common carriage.” 

That railroads today can handle such a large volume of 
traffic leads Mr. Brown to the opinion that, in normal 
times, transportation is offered at rates which reflect 
“costs predicated on the inadequate use of facilities.” 


Would Continue Carriers Under Sherman Act 


Whether or not regulated transportation should be 
freed from restrictions of the anti-trust laws, “where its 
acts and policies are approved by regulatory authority” 
was discussed in a carefully-documented paper by John 
S. Burchmore*. He observed that the condemnation 
of combinations in restraint of trade or in raising prices 
artifically was no innovation of the Sherman Act but, 
throughout the history of commerce, “co-operation has 
been recognized as a virtue; monopoly and restraints 
have not been sanctioned by public opinion.” It is clear, 
however, that the railroads are subject to the Sherman 


* Member of the Chicago law firm of Walter, Burchmore & Belknap 
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Act, but the Interstate Commerce Act supersedes the 
anti-trust laws wherever it affords a remedy to_private 
arties. (In some respects, such as pooling and con- 
solidation, the anti-trust laws give way definitely to the 
Interstate Commerce Act. ) 

The speaker reviewed in some detail the important 
cases having to do with the legality of the operations of 
“rate bureaus,” and the persistence of these bureaus with 
|. C. C. approval, despite Court decisions adverse to 
some of their past practices, because they have been found 
to serve “many useful purposes.” 


Where Legislation Is Needed 


There are, said Mr. Burchmore, two main phases of 
the present situation wherein the view of the law on 
“monopoly” has a bearing on which clarifying legisla- 
tion is needed, viz. (1) “integration” of different types 
of transportation (the Panama Canal Act, the Motor 
Carrier Act, the Civil Aeronautics Act, and the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940 having restrictive or prohibitory 
provisions against such “integration”’) ; ( 2) whether or 
not the “rate bureaus’’ may be permitted to function 
under statutory recognition and I. C. C. regulation, and 
be freed thereby from attack under the anti-trust laws. 

He was not inclined to favor putting all jurisdiction 
over behavior of transportation agencies: into “one 
basket” (i.e., the I. C. C.), but, at the same time, he 
viewed askance “bull in the china shop” activities of 
“prosecutors or other branches of government not having 
direct responsibility in the matter of regulation.” 

The speaker quoted passages from Thurman Arnold’s 
book “The Folklore of Capitalism” directly contradicting 
the position he has taken on anti-trust questions since 
he became a federal official. He also quoted President 
Theodore Roosevelt as stating that “the railways of the 
country should be completely under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and removed from the domain of the 
anti-trust law.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Burchmore observed that “there 
have been occasional incidents (not habitual) of coercive 
actions and agreements among railroads, among motor 
carriers, and among water lines, which have certainly 
transgressed the principles of the common law and of 
the Sherman Act.” He believed that some evidence had 
been developed of “unlawful restraints” in rate bureau 
practices. Insofar as definite remedies are established 
in the Interstate Commerce Act, he favors freeing the 
carriers of restraint under the anti-trust laws, but would 
continue to subject the carriers to the “fundamental 
doctrines of the anti-trust laws which have been evolved 
through the centuries.” “Traffic associations, rate 
bureaus, and the established rate procedure of carriers 
should be encouraged and sanctioned,” but the speaker 
would not grant them any “stated exemption’ from the 
Sherman Act. 

John B. Keeler* warned the audience against the 
danger that the commerce clause “be made the medium of 
experimentation in pseudo-social betterment, programs for 
purposes of forced relocation and diffusion of our in- 
dustrial enterprises, and otherwise refashioning of our 
industrial and commercial life along idealistic rather 
than realistic lines.” He expressed misgivings, and 
quoted the late Joseph B. Eastman to support him, lest 
government ownership of the railroads be instituted fol- 
lowing the war and added: “If government ownership 
or operation comes, political regulation will have played 
an important role in its effectuation.”’ 
if "he speaker expressed himself as favoring the dele- 


M. President, National Industrial Traffic League; Assistant General Traffic 
‘amager, Koppers Company (speaking in a personal, not official, capacity) 
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commission.” 


gation by Congress of its detailed regulation of the rail- 
roads. to the Interstate Commerce Commission, as in 
the past, and reported that the carriers as well as “‘the 
great majority of shippers and receivers of freight,” 
are opposed to statutory rate regulation as embodied in 
a number of bills now pending in Congress. He ex- 
plained that he was not defending the existing rate 
structure, but was pleading for “the policy of leaving such 
matters to the experienced and informed judgment of the 
Other forms of legislative interference in 
regulation which he opposed were “train-length bills, 
full-crew bills, six-hour day bills and the like,” and that 
typified by the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

Continuing, he also characterised as undesirable “gov- 
ernmental operation or subsidy of agencies or avenues 
of transportation” in competition with agencies not 
similarly favored. The improvement of naturally navig- 
able waterways, where sufficient traffic exists to justify 
the expenditure, he did not criticize, but opposed the 
creation of artificial waterways “where limited traffic 
was available—even under a reasonable tollage system 
to cover maintenance costs.” He said that the usual 
argument is that such ventures will “reduce transpor- 
tation costs.”” But, he asked: ‘For whom?” 

These undertakings, he went on to say, benefit only 
a few at heavy public expense, and reduce the revenues 
of established transportation agencies, which to recoup 
their losses, must maintain higher rates to the general 
public than would otherwise be necessary; “the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence waterway is a shining example of 
what I mean.” The speaker outlined the statutory as- 
signment of the. Board of Investigation and Research 
established under the Transportation Act of 1940—com- 
paring this assignment with its principal accomplish- 
ment, namely, the issuance of a report on a freight rate 
situation already under study by the I. C. C. “I think,” 
he said further, ‘the report of the Board furnishes a 
good example of what we would get ‘under political 
regulation.” 

Observing that the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
other governmental agencies had also issued pronounce- 


ments on this subject, he observed that regulation of- 


freight rates seems to be a field of popular activity for 
“self-ordained authorities.” The agitation about freight 
rates, he said “comes not from the sellers or the sub- 
stantial buyers of transportation, but principally from 
politicians and economic planners.” He further criticized 
the B. I. R. for its recent report labeled “Relative Econ- 
omy and Fitness of the Carriers” which presumes to 
characterize the freight rate structure—upon which the 
I. C. C. has spent 57 years of work—as “‘a crazy quilt of 
inequalities .and discrimination”; and to question the 
B. I. R. contention that rates should be made on a-cost 
of service basis, ignoring the demand side of the price 
equation. ws 


How to Maintain Private Enterprise 


Necessary ingredients of “a national policy to attract 
private investment in railroads” were prescribed by 
Henry S. Sturgis, vice-president, First National Bank, 
New York. The primary essential, he said, is a policy 
“which will restore confidence in railroad earning power.” 
He challenged the common view that “the fundamental 
trouble with the railroads is too much debt and too large 
a burden of fixed interest charges.” Fifty years ago 
there was an earlier epidemic of receiverships, but in- 
terest was paid on first mortgage bonds and they com- 
manded high prices even during receiverships. In 1894 
the Rock Island had $100 million of its general mortgage 
4’s outstanding and, with $21 million of gross revenue, it 
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earned and paid the interest. In 1938, with the same 
issue outstanding and $77 million of gross revenue, the 
road did not earri the interest on these bonds. 

Taking the Erie, the speaker compared 1929 and 1942 
earnings—gross $4 million larger in the latter year and 
expenses down $13 million, but taxes increased $13 mil- 
lion, absorbing all the savings the management had made 
in thirteen years. The Erie estimates that, at today’s 
wages and prices, the present cost of handling 1941 traf- 
fic would be about $12 million above the actual 1941 cost 
—a charge approximately twice present fixed interest 
charges. “The big swings in the income account take 
place before we deal with interest.” ; 

In the ’90’s the railroads brought 35 cents of their 
gross dollar down to operating net—and their bonded 
debt then (taking 30 cents of the 35) was too high. But 
in the so-called boom period 1921-29, operating net aver- 
aged under 17 per cent of gross and in 1932 and 1938 
it was less than 10 per cent. Suppose all debt was wiped 
out, but that net railway operating income should at the 
same time be written in red ink—would the elimination 
of the debt thereby induce investors to “buy railroad 
stocks or the institutions to lend them money ?” 

The speaker concluded, therefore, that “a national 
policy which will attract capital must be directed to a 
restoration of net railway operating income.” He ex- 
pressed the belief that higher railroad rates would not 
injure the economy and that they could be established 
despite competition (1) if the railroads would meet 
truck rivalry by reduction of the high rates on “cream” 
traffic and (2) if waterways were supported by users 
instead of by general taxation. On the matter of wages, 
he pointed out that seniority rules and rates so high that 
they encourage mechanization, work to the disadvantage 
of the younger men. 

The railroads, in his opinion, have made inadequate 
charges to depreciation, and have thus overstated their 
earnings——inviting pressure for higher wages and lower 
rates. While shippers might at first see some disadvan- 
tage to themselves in a more adequate rate level, on the 
other hand, in the long-run, a railroad system able to 
keep modern by adequate accessions of new capital would 
be their best assurance of low-cost, efficient service. 

The speaker criticized the I. C. C. for its credit-injuring 
policy of excessive reduction of capitalization in reor- 
ganizations. “One is almost impelled to ask whether,” 
he said, “having permitted the erosion of net income, 
the Commission might unconsciously be saving its face 
by now stressing the need for reduction of debt.” 


Another necessary step to the restoration of the credit © 


of the transportation industry, in Mr. Sturgis’ view, 
is the reduction of expenses—particularly by heading-off 
what threatens to develop into a wasteful period of com- 
petition among various types of carriers, which will 
injure them all. Each of the means of transportation has 
a field in which it can claim superior convenience and 
economy and a national policy which would encourage 
the use of the most efficient type, under conditions of 
regulated monopoly, would be in the national interest. 
Attention to these recommendations, with taxation of 
railroads no higher than that of other industries, should 
give the nation the “lowest cost, most efficient trans- 
portation system that can be devised.” 


Other Viewpoints 


Transportation policy from the standpoint of the broad 
public interest (rather than that of either carriers or 
‘their immediate patrons) was a subject assigned to 
Henry A. Palmer, editor of the “Traffic World,’ whose 
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paper was read in his absence by Professor G. Lloyd 
Wilson of the University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Palmer 
wrote in opposition to subsidies, to land grant rates, and 
to “featherbed” rules; and in favor of pooling general 
freight rate increases and their allocation to carriers on 
a basis of relative need, and in favor also of bringing all 
transportation under one regulatory body. 

C. R. Musgrave, vice-president of the Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, in an address on “Common Ownership 
and Operation of Transportation Facilities in the Petro- 
leum Industry” defended this industry’s ownership of 
its own transportation facilities. He quoted a question 
by Dr. W. M. W. Splawn of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: “Who would buy the pipe lines and who 
would build to newly discovered fields” in the event that 
pipe lines were divorced in ownership from the oil. 

There has been no satisfactory answer to that question, 
the speaker said. Investors would not build such pipe lines 
without a guarantee of a certain volume of traffic, and this 
assurance the oil industry could not give in, advance. 
He contended “integrated” ownership of transport fa- 
cilities by the oil industry assures adequate distribution 
of all grades of petroleum to consumers in every part 
of the country and saves money to the consumer. 

There were addresses also by A. M. Hill (president 
of the Atlantic Greyhound Corporation), John E. Slater 
(executive vice-president, American Export Airlines), 
Admiral Emory R. Land, and Henry J. Taylor (Blue 
Network news analyst and Scripps-Howard correspond- 
ent). Presiding at the sessions were Dean John T. 
Madden (School of Commerce, N. Y. U.) and Dean 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt (School of Law, N. Y. U.). 


Will Railroads Get Enough Ties? 


. (Continued from page 1023) 

No. 1 critical raw material. The urgency of this need 
is emphasized in WPB Order L-335 issued March 22. 

The crosstie industry in this region is working under 
2nd Revised MPR 216 of. September 22, 1943, which 
carries practically the same prices as December, 1942. 

Under stich a setup it is understandable why crosstie 
prices have been held stationary, except for minor 
changes, since December, 1942, despite the fact that the 
margin between cost and selling price has all but dis- 
appeared, with resulting decline in production. Current 
cost and selling figures show that at present prices, oak 
lumber has an advantage of $12 to $14 per M ft. over 
the same timber cut into crossties, and that present pro- 
duction and stumpage costs on crossties now approx'- 
mately equal the selling price. It is assumed that when 
the need for crossties becomes more urgent than for 
competing products, the price setup will be adjusted to 
stimulate crosstie production. It is hoped that the 
WPB and the OPA will recognize this situation, as they 
doubtless now do, and make the necessary adjustments 
before the crosstie shortage seriously impairs railroad 
operations. Those agencies are in a position to know 
the overall problem and the urgency of the need. 

On May 11 the Selective Service Director announced 
a blanket draft deferment for “an indefinite period” for 
all men 30 years of age and over in essential industry: 
and “necessary” men of 26 through 29 were promise 
civilian status “for the time being,” which he later stated 
he hoped would mean for six months or longer. All 
phases of the forest industries are classified as essential 
This modification of past selective service policy 
cheering news and should help solve the most acute pre 
duction problem in our industry. 
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B.1.R. Airs “Preliminary” Views 
on “Economy and Fitness” 


They run to ideas for three new permanent federal transporta- 


tion agencies, one of which could be the dying board itself; and 


to rearguments of the interterritorial freight rate controversy 


portation agencies is recommended in what the 

Board of Investigation and Research calls its “pre- 
liminary report” on the “Relative Economy and Fitness 
of the Carriers,” which went to President Roosevelt and 
Congress last week. While the’ phrase “economy and 
fitness” is thrown in here and there, there is not much 
getting down to brass tacks about it in the report which 
is in the main a general essay comprised of unsupported 
statements, many of them rearguing the interterritorial 
freight-rate controversy. 

Moreover, the “preliminary” nature of the report main- 
tains the board’s record for having spent the greater 
part of its life and most of the $1,121,500 appropriated 
for it without having finally completed any of its statutory 
assignments ; although it has pushed to a conclusion the 
interterritorial freight-rate investigation which it went 
beyond those assignments to make in response to 
its December, 1941, commitment to Senator McKellar, 
Democrat of Tennessee, who got what he wanted by 
threatening to oppose a then-pending appropriation for 
the board. 


(CU ertation of,three new permanent federal trans- 


Coy But Willin’ 


The present report does, however, promise the later 

filing of other reports on economy-and-fitness “of more 
comprehensive scope than the present document.” And 
the report is itself “timely” in that its recommendation 
calling for a permanent “Federal Transportation Au- 
thority” comes when B. I. R. has but four more months 
of life and when there are pending in Congress the bills 
introduced by Senator Stewart and Representative 
Priest, Tennessee Democrats, to extend its life for four 
more years beyond its present expiration date of next 
September 18. 
_ The board modestly refrains from advancing the 
idea that it should be converted into the permanent 
agency, but there are indications in the report that it 
might be prevailed upon to submit to a draft. If it were 
transformed into a permanent body, it would pretty well 
meet the specifications set up for the preposed authority. 
It would, it appears from the report, “be highly desir- 
able to have the Transportation Authority created and 
installed in office by the time of the expiration of the 
term of the Board of Investigation and Research. Such 
a step would maintain the continuity of work and would 
permit the new agency to take over the important research 
materials which have been collected by the board.” 

The proposed authority would be either an independent 
office or an agency of the Department’ of Commerce. 
Its duties would be: “(a) To study continuously the 
transportation needs of the country, the relative economy 
and fitness of carriers, the facilities which should be 
provided, and the measures which should be adopted 
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for the maintenance and operation, in conformity with 
the national transportation policy of a transportation sys- 
tem adequate for the national welfare; (b) to submit 
information, reports, plans, and recommendations to the 
President and to the Congress; (c) to coordinate the 
activities of federal agencies concerned with transpor- 
tation; (d) to present evidence as to the public interest 
in transportation questions before regulatory bodies.” 


Calls for Both Counsel and Council 


The other two permanent agencies recommended would 
be an office of Public Transportation Counsel in the 
Department of Justice and a National Transportation 
Advisory Council. The former would be charged with 
the duty “of presenting, in cooperation with the Trans- 
portation Authority and as representative of the public 
interest, in all appropriate proceedings before agencies 
regulating transportation, the facts pertinent to the 
effectuation of the national transportation policy.” The 
Advisory Council would consist of “persons representa- 
tive of and prominent in activities concerned with trans- 
portation, and public service, appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to meet with, 
advise, and criticize the Federal Transportation Author- 
ity and the Public Transportation Counsel, and to make 
reports and recommendations to the President and the 
Congress as to the work of those agencies and generally 
with respect to effectuating the national transportation 
policy.” 

Meanwhile, the board would also amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act’s declaration of national transpor- 
tation policy to provide: “(a) That the transportation 
services of all common carriers be furnished in such a 
manner that the shipper will have a freedom of choice 
in the selection of reasonable joint routes and rates by 
the use of such transportation agencies and facilities 
of the same or different types as may be needed to foster 
and serve-commerce economically and efficiently; (b) 
that in the effectuation of this policy the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall require carriers by rail, water, 
and motor to establish reasonable joint through routes 
and facilities for the transportation of property with 
reasonable joint rates, charges, classifications, rules, and 
regulations applicable thereto; (c) that all rates and 
charges shall be free from discriminations, preferences, 
prejudices (except where clearly justified) or inequalities 
which are injurious to commerce and shall be in reason- 
able relationship to the cost of service and the revenue 
needs of the carriers; and (d) that no limitation or 
restriction designed to limit or prevent competition shall 
be imposed upon any carrier or transportation service 
which shall have the effect of increasing the cost of 
service to the public.” 
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The parenthetical phrase “except where clearly justi- 
fied” which modifies the references to discriminations, 
preferences, and prejudices in (c) above, strikes the whole 
report’s only note of discord between Board Chairman 
Robert E. Webb and Member C. E. Childe. A footnote 
reveals that the chairman feels “that the words in par- 
entheses should be included to convey his view at this 
point”; but Mr. Childe “does not agree to the phrase 
in parentheses.” 

After setting forth these recommendations, the report 
proceeds to outline the history and scope of the board's 
activities. There it is asserted that with a “relatively 
short period” of life and with “limited funds and per- 
sonnel,” the board has been unable to go into “all of the 
problems in the transportation field” ; but it has investi- 
gated those “of prime importance on a basis of its statu- 
tory directive.” Then comes the report’s Part I which is 
called a “Discussion of Problems of the Relative Economy 
and Fitness of the Carriers.” It is there that the board 
tears into the present rate adjustment, under a heading, 
“Freight Rates Are at the Heart of the Nation’s Trans- 
portation Problem.” 


Freight: Rates Called “Crazy Quilt” 


“Transportation regulation in this country,” it says, 
“has failed in its primary purpose which is to promote 
commerce both by providing transportation at reasonable 
rates for each service performed and by cutting out by 
the roots every form of discrimination and favaritism. 
The basic law forbidding unjust discriminations and 
undue preferences and advantatges has been largely nulli- 
fied by interpretations holding that the term ‘unjust 
discrimination’ applies only to like or similar services, 
and that preferences and advantages are not unlawful 
when they grow out of differences in competitive condi- 
tions. Theoretically, rate levels are related to the two 
factors of cost of the service and value of the service. 
Actually, however, the freight-rate structure has become 
a crazy-quilt of inequalities and discriminations. An 
outgrowth of the monopolistic theory of charging ‘what 
the traffic will bear,’ it has evolved under destructive 
competition between carriers, pressure of powerful ship- 
pers, compromise, and tradition. This condition. has 
aptly been summed up as the ‘rule of the four C’s’: Cus- 
tom, competition, comparison, and compromise. Regu- 
lation has modified, but has not fundamentally changed 
these patterns.” 


- 


Prescription for Adequate Transport System 


On the basis of this appraisal of the situation, the 
board has concluded that an “adequate national trans- 
portation system” must be based on the following condi- 
tions: “(1) Provision of opportunity and encouragement 
for each agency of transportation to operate with the 
greatest possible economy and efficiency in the field where 
it can best serve the public; (2), establishment of rates 
and charges which are related to the cost of providing 
the services rendered by each type of carrier agency: 
(3) abolition of all injurious discriminations in rates 
and services.” 

Later discussion makes it plain that (2) amounts to 
a call for rates based on fully-allocated costs. Such 
discussion has this to say: “In order that the shipper 
may enjoy free choice and the public receive its rightful 
benefits, the services of each type of carrier must be 
offered at rates reasonably close to cost of the service. 
Transportation by any carrier at rates that are unduly 
above fully-allocated costs deprives the public of the 
carrier's services at a fair price. If a carrier offers a 
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service at rates below its costs,.and thereby prevents 
some other agency from obtaining the business at a 
rate which would bé profitable to it, the result is multiple 
damage, because the low-cost carrier is deprived of 
traffic and prevented from operating with the greatest 
possible economy; perhaps it may be shut out of busi- 
ness entirely. The high-cost carrier must recoup its 
losses on one kind of service by charging an excessive 
rate for another kind of service, or it too must eventually 
go out of business... .” 


’ 


Reassurance for All 


There are some figures in the report. They are 
average-income and population data which “help to ex- 
plain why the major part of the freight tonnage of the 
country originates and terminates in the East.” But the 
board’s concern for the “comparatively undeveloped” 
South and West need not worry the East. “The in- 
crease of the productivity of the South and West in both 
raw materials and finished products to standards ap- 
proaching those already attained in the East will not 
harm that section, nor will it mean that the present 
interchange of such products between the East and the 
South and West will diminish.” 

In like fashion does the report undertake to reassure 
the carriers, holding out the bait of relaxed regulation 
after its talk about uniform rates, full-cost rates, and 
requirements for joint rates between different types of 
carriers. ‘‘After such rates are established,” it says, 
“existing regulatory restrictions upon carriers’ operations 
and services: can and should be lightened. Nothing 
should be prohibited except those things which inter- 
fere with the relative economy and fitness of carriers 
to perform services for which they possess inherent ad- 
vantages.” 


Finds Support for Permanent Agency Idea 


The report’s discussion of its recommendation for a 
Federal Transportation Authority borrows a bit from 
a speech made a year ago by Mr. Childe before the 
Southern Policy Association. As reported in the Railway 
Age of May 22, 1943, page 1070, Mr. Childe at that 
time told the southerners of his conviction that “no 
temporary body can, by intermittent effort,’ inform 


Congress completely or keep it up to date on a rapidly- 


changing subject “of such vast magnitude” as_trans- 
portation. The present report states that it should be 


clear from the experience of various transportation study 
groups of recent years that “no temporary body by inter- 
mittent effort can develop the type of information which 
is necessary to meet the existing transportation prob- 
lems that we must solve, and the unquestionably serious 
problems which we shall have to face in post-war years.” 

An appendix to the report supports the Transportation- 
Authority recommendation with a listing of proposals 
along that linesmade by various agencies and groups in 
recent vears. There quoted are the National Transpor- 
tation Committee (the so-called “Coolidge” Committee); 
the Transportation Conference of 1933-34, sponsored 
by the Railway Business Association; the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation; the Committee-of-Three: 
the Committee-of-Six ; and the Interstate Commerce Cont- 
mission. 

Meanwhile, the report’s Part II had outlined the pres 
ent status of the “technical and economic research pro- 
gram of the board.” With respect to. studies of carrief 
costs, the board tells briefly what it has done, adding that 
“this is a broad. field,” in which many more matters 
“could profitably become subjects of further investi 
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gation.” Studies of “technological trends in transporta- 
tion” are going’ into such matters as “uneconomic ship- 
ping practices,” the probable post-war capital needs ot 
the transportation industry, and trends and distribution 
of passenger traffic between carriers. 

The “economic investigations” include the study of the 
volume, characteristics, and flow of traffic, where the 
board is using the analyses of the 700,000 waybills cover- 
ing 900,000 shipments which it obtained from the rail- 
roads. 

This waybill data will also be used in connection 
with studies of “the effects of transportation on the loca- 
tion of industry and the effects of industrial location 
on transportation services and facilities.” Special com- 
modity studies, among other things, will consider “cross- 
hauling and the effect of basing-point pricing systems 
on the relative economy and fitness of the carriers.”’ 


Sits in Judgment on I. C. C. 


The interterritorial freight-rate study is mentioned 
briefly, as is the report which the board made on rate- 
making and rate-publishing procedures. The study of 
federal regulatory policies and practices will examine 
the actions of the I. C. C. in representative cases, and 
consider as well “restrictions on motor and water car- 
riers.” 

“Interstate trade barriers to motor transport” are 
being looked into; while another investigation is de- 
signed to find out why “the elaborate plans made after 
World War I to eliminate wastes of operation and 
duplication of terminal facilities in the rail field by con- 
solidation of the carriers into a limited number of sys- 
tems failed to be carried out.” 

This same investigation will “ascertain the merits of 
the proposed integration of all types of facilities into a 
limited number of transportation companies,” and try 
“to find ways of eliminating that stumbling block to 
desirable consolidation and unification of carriers—fear 
of loss of jobs.” The problem, however, “is an involved 
one, and the board in its relatively short term has not 
had sufficient time and funds to explore the subject fully.” 

The “labor studies” will consider labor costs in trans- 
portation, and also “railroad consolidation and employee 
welfare,” offering in the latter connection “a plan to 
relieve labor of economic risks without proportionately 
Increasing the cost of such risk-bearing to management.” 
The investigations of “Public Aids to Transportation” 
and “Carrier Taxation,” which with the economy-and- 
fitness study comprise the board’s specific assignments, 
are given brief mention, revealing that- the taxation re- 
port “is complete in preliminary form.” Finally there 
will be the report on “Practices and Procedures of Gov- 
ernmental Control of Transportation.” 


“Rather Difficult” Job for Three People 


While the report indicates that much of the foregoing 
work is well advanced, it nevertheless leaves the im- 
Pression that there is still a substantial volume of un- 
finished business to be attended to in the board’s four 
remaining months of life. And its funds are so depleted 
that, after next month, Messrs. Webb and Childe, and 
Dr. John H. Goff, director of research, will be left to 
complete the pending studies with no staff except secre- 
tarial and stenographic assistance. 

The job “will be rather difficult for only three people” 
was the way Chairman Webb put it to a Senate appro- 
Priations subcommittee in his recent unsuccessful effort 
to obtain additional funds. 
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Communication... 


A Customer’s Reaction 


SEATTLE, WasH. 
To THE Epitor: 

A great deal of discussion has been going on regarding the 
future of the railroads, once the war has been won and competi- 
tion between the various transportation agencies in general, and 
between the railroads and the air lines in particular, is renewed 
with full vigor. May I cite a case, which, if multiplied all over 
the nation, certainly will not endear the railroads to the people, 
but will drive John Q. Public right into the arms of the air 
transport companies ? 

When I was making reservations for my wife and myself with 
an airline company, the young lady in charge pleasantly explained 
to me the intricacies of priority on airplanes; then made all pos- 
sible efforts.to get the desired reservations and really got them, 
provided of course that “nothing unforeseen happens that might 
change conditions.” When the. transaction was concluded, my 
feelings toward this company in particular and all airlines in gen- 
eral was most pleasant. 

3eing an old railroad man, and making the return trip by 
myself, I decided to come back by train. Accordingly I went 
into the ticket office of one of the roads that operate between 
the two points and asked. whether they would wire for reserva- 
tions for me, the date of the trip being more than two weeks off. 
A grumpy-voiced individual (what a difference between him and 
the pleasant young lady in the airline company’s office!) asked 
me how I was going to:the place from which I wanted him to 
make the reservation. When told that I was going by plane, 
he said curtly, “Let the airplane people make your reservation,” 
then turned to the next customer without paying any further 
attention to. me. 

Why cannot the railroads give their city representatives to 
understand that to the people they meet, THEY are the railroad. 
I realize there is a war on and that conditions are not normal, but 
courtesy is still unrationed and it does help. It will take me 
a long time to forget this incident and I may assure you that from 
now on I shall patronize the airlines whenever possible. Possibly 
thousands of other future travelers feel the same way. 


HERMANN SCHOENEN. 


New Book... 


The Railway Pattern of Metropolitan Chicago, prepared by Harold 
Melvin Mayer. 168 pages, 6 plates: 9 in. by 6 in. Bound m 
paper. Published by the Department of Geography, University 
of Chicago. 


This book, which was submitted by the author to the faculty of the 
Division of Physical Sciences of the University of Chicago in can- 
didacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, presents a compre- 
hensive picture of the present railway pattern within Metropolitan 
Chicago, its operation, and its outstanding relationships to the 
other features of Chicago metropolitan life. 

Many studies have been made of the railway terminal problems 
of Chicago, but each of these has been based largely upon certain 
basic assumptions, or was directed toward certain special aspects 
of the problems in accordance with the particular point of view of 
the agency making the study. The study presented in this book, 
however, presents the existing railway routes and facilities as a 
pattern, not alone within themselves, but as integral parts of other 
importatnt metropolitan organizations. 


No attempt is made in the study to propose modifications of the 


railway pattern of the area concerned or to suggest specific solu- 
tions to the problems presented. However, the planner will find 
in this document many of the basic facts, and a discussion of their 
relationships, which are indispensable prerequisites to a compre- 
hensive understanding of the problems presented. A valuable sup- 
plementary part of the volume is a bibliography of previous 
studies, plans and published material relating to the railway situa- 
tion within the Chicago area, and a group of location plans of 
railway facilities in this area. 
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House Gets O. D. T. 
Appropriation Bill 
Provides $18,000,000 for fiscal 
"45, $1,350,000 more than 
for current year 


Appropriations totaling $18,000,000 for 
the Office of Defense Transportation are 
carried in the National War Agencies Ap- 
propriation Bill for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945, which the House of Repre- 
sentatives received this week from its Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

This is $1,350,000 more than the $16,- 
650,000 which O. D. T. has received for 
the current fiscal year, but it is $811,000 
less than the $18,811,000 approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. The great bulk of 
O. D. T. funds are spent on its motor trans- 
port work. 

The bill also carries $500,000 for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice, $25,000 less than the 
amount requested recently by the President. 
Heretofore F. E. P. C., whose proceedings 
against Southern railroads and_ railroad 
labor organizations for alleged discrimina- 
tion against negroes have been among its 
major activities, has been financed by al- 
lotments from presidential emergency funds. 
It received $474,933 for the current fiscal 
year; but further financing in that manner 
would be precluded under a provision of 
the pending Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Bill, which stipulates that no funds 
can be allotted to any agency established 
by executive order after such agency has 
been in existence for more than one year, 
if Congress-has not appropriated any money 
specifically for it or specifically authorized 
the expenditure of funds by it. 

With the reporting of the bill, the com- 
mittee released testimony which Deputy Di- 
rector Charles D. Young (then acting di- 
rector) and other O. D..T. officials gave 
before one of its subcommittees in the lat- 
ter part of March. Committee Chairman 
Cannon, Democrat of Missouri, opened the 
proceedings with a tribute to the late Jos- 
eph B. Eastman, whose service as O. D. T. 
director, the chairman said, “was a vital 
part of the war program, and was admirably 
handled.” In his opinion, “when the history 
of this war is written Mr. Eastman will 
have a very large part in the winning of it.” 
Thanking the chairman on behalf of the 
O. D. T. staff, General Young went on 
to say he did not believe that the country 
“ever had a public servant who was- more 
devoted to his duty than Mr. Eastman.” 

General Young called attention to the 
“particularly serious situation,” which con- 
fronts the owners of for-hire trucks as a 
result of the “steady increase in the costs 
of operations.” He went on to reveal that 
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O. D. T. had prepared for emergencies 
which might arise if truckers find them- 
selves unable to carry on. Two executive 
orders were ready—one providing ‘‘for seiz- 
ure, within 30 days, of vehicles of the com- 
panies that blow up, to see what can be 
done with the equipment,” and the other 
giving O. D. T. authority “to take appro- 
priate action to make. sure that essential 
highway. transportation service is rendered, 
either by continuance of the operation of 
the company that blows up, or by providing 
that other companies, which have been 
competitors, are able to carry the load. 

On the Great Lakes, as General Young 
put it, “We have had the advantage of a 
mild winter’; while on the railroads “it 
now looks as though there will not be any 
substantial further increase in traffic, ex- 
cept perhaps west of the Mississippi.” 
Elaborating on the latter, the deputy direc- 
tor had this to say: 


Rail Traffic on “Plateau”—“We believe 
we have reached a plateau of transportation 
requirements on the railroads, and to aid 
us in handling the expected small in- 
crease, we will have better facilities as 
well as more locomotives and freight cars. 
We are optimistic that there will be no 
congestion and no failure of transportation 
on the rails. On the materials and supply 
side, we have now reached the point where 
we can get adequate allotments of critical 
materials from the War Production Board 
for transportation agencies, but the prob- 
lem now is delivery to the user, and man- 
power in manufacturing plants. ... The 
manpower shortage is so affecting manu- 
facturers that, in all probability, delivery 
of equipment will be slowed.” 

In response to questioning, General 
Young told Chairman Cannon that the slow- 
ing down of equipment deliveries had not 
become serious, since they were only about 
15 per cent behind scheduled production. Re- 
plying to questions about deferments of 
carrier personnel, the O. D. T. deputy di- 
rector revealed that some carriers will not 
request deferments; “they will say, ‘We 
are going to win this war_with what we 
can get.’” O. D. T. had not up to the time 
of the hearing taken “any direct position” 
on what they should do, General Young said, 
adding that “perhaps there are some who 
think that the time may come when a 
different attitude must be taken toward 
that.” 


Cooperation with Trucks, Barges— 
Asked about the cooperation O. D. T. is 
getting on equipment conservation, General 
Young said it was “100 per cent” insofar as 
shipper-carrier cooperation is concerned; 
but O. D. T.’s success “has not been out- 
standing” on the matter of promoting co- 
ordination among the different types of 
carriers. Work is still being done on the 
latter, General Young said. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Submit Needs Early |’ 
W.P.B. Tells Roads |: 


Instructions given for equip- | * 


: th 

ment components, materials | 
for track and electronics : 

be 


By reason of the continued tightness of 
supply for such equipment components as 
locomotive steam injectors, mechanical lu- 
bricators, roller bearings, superheaters and ds 
headers, G. M. Cornell, deputy director, . 
Transportation Equipment division, War 


Production Board, in a letter to the carriers, ras 
suggests the prompt submission of applica- es 
tions for all such requirements for the, - 
third and fourth quarters. of 1944 and for si 
the first quarter of 1945. 


; ‘ I 
Directed to all railroad operators under - 


Order P-142, the letter contains specific Fe 
instructions governing the preparation of ja 
form WPB-2585. Attention also is called Bt 
to the fact that track materials may be § j9, 
obtained only under specific authorization tio 
for each quarterly period or under pro- § p_ 
visions of Direction 2 of Order P-142, 
dated April 11, 1944. 

The letter of instruction reads as follows: § [ 

“In view of the continuing excess of 
demand over supply of items listed on 





Form WPB-2585, attention should be care- 4 
fully directed to the following instructions to 
in preparing this form for submission in plo 
accordance with provisions of Order P-142: isi 

“1, Steam Injectors (for locomotives), Item § Tr; 


LC. This item covers both live steam and ex- y 
haust steam injectors and no such injectors may ) 
be ordered unless specifically authorized on Form § lect 


WPB-2585. When requesting authorization for S 
injectors please state: (a) Type and manufac- pe 
turer, (b) Whether to be used for repairs or tof stat 
replace old style with new style. stat 
“2. Mechanical Lubricators, Item LI. When 
requesting authorization please state: (a) Type § turt 
and manufacturer and, (b) Whether to be used 0.1 
to replace a hydrostatic lubricator, a mechanical B ~* 
lubricator of different capacity. or a mechanical § tor 
lubricator that can no longer be repaired. furt 
“3. Roller Bearings, Items LN, LO, and LP. 
A set is the assembly for one journal. Before the 
requesting authorization for roller bearings you Hog 


should secure from your supplier a_ statement : 
of approximate delivery expectation and then re d} 
quest authorization accordingly. Statement should “was 
be furnished showing: (a) Type and manufac: 





turer, (b) Whether for repairs or modernization, revi 
and (c) Number of bearings and housings. vidu 

“4. Superheaters and Headers (for locomotives), § - .. 
Item LT. This item includes only complete set Justi 
of new units and does not cover remanufactured § forn 
or repaired units. The latter should be pur by 


chased ufder quota money value authorization. 
A header means either plain or throttle type. 14,25 





Statement should be furnished showing num 8 405 
of superheaters, plain type headers, and throttle ’ 
type headers required. here headers are inf O. | 
volved please state whether they are to be of cat Al 
steel or ‘Elescoloy’. Statement should alo® . 
include information to indicate whether super term 
heaters and headers are’ to be used for replace ice d 
ment in kind or for modernization or conversi0?. 
The information as requested above should bee alwa 
furnished in triplicate on supplementary state the p 
ment accompanying Form WPB-2585. has | 
“In accordance with paragraph (k) (3) instr 
of Order P-142 application for material visio 
listed on Form WPB-2585, except raihil reasg 
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track accessories, and track material should 
be submitted not later than 45 days pre- 
ceding the beginning of each calendar quar- 
ter. In view of the present extended de- 
livery time on items of locomotive com- 
ponents, Code No. LC to LT on the form, 
it is suggested that applications for these 
items be submitted promptly for the third 
and fourth quarters of 1944 and the first 
quarter of 1945. 

“Attention is also called to the provisions 
of paragraphs (b) and (k) regarding track 
materials which consist of 12 items listed 
in paragraph (b) (2) of the order. Oper- 
ators may not obtain track materials 
through application of quotas and in de- 
termining quotas for Way and Structures 
group any authorization granted in first 
quarter of 1944 for track material must 
be excluded. Track materials may be ob- 
tained only under specific authorization for 
such material each quarter, or under pro- 
visions of Direction 2 of Order P-142 
dated April 11, 1944. 

“Electronic inter-communicating systems 
and wire inter-communicating systems may 
not be obtained with authorization granted 
under Order P-142 except to the extent 
permitted blanket MRO. ratings as set 
forth in Interpretation 8 of Priority Regu- 
lation No. 3 as amended February 26, 1944. 

“Attention is called to the fact that 
Form WPB-2585 referred to in above para- 
graphs is the present revised form with 
Budget Bureau expiration date of July 20, 
1944, whereas the Form WPB-2585 men- 
tioned in paragraph (b) (1) of -Order 
P-142 is the form on which authorization 
was granted for the first quarter of 1944.” 


Denials of Draft Deferments 
Will Get Further Review 


State Selective Service denials of draft 
deferment requests for transportation em- 
ployees in the 18-to-25 age bracket will be 
given additional review under a plan an- 
nounced May 20 by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

With the cooperation of National Se- 
lective Service Headquarters, all 42-A 
Special forms countersigned by O. D. T: 
state representatives but not approved by 
state Selective Service directors will be 
turned over to regional officers of the 
0. D. T.’s Division of Transport Personnel 
for screening. Cases found worthy of 
further consideration will be submitted by 
the O. D. T. to National Selective Service 
Headquarters. 

: The new plan, the announcement said, 
was set up to afford full opportunity for 
review of. rejected requests where indi- 
vidual cases or tight manpower shortages 
Justify it.” More than 1,000 countersigned 
torms have been rejected out of 5,756 signed 
by State representatives. Of a total of 
14,254 special forms submitted to them, 
8498 have not been countersigned by the 
0. D. T. representatives. 

_ Although the full discretion to deny de- 
ferment lies with the state Selective Serv- 
ice director, the action of state directors is 
always subject to administrative action on 
the part of national headquarters, O. D. T. 
has been informed by Selective Service. In 
instructing its State representatives, the Di- 
vision of .Transport Personnel asked that 
Teasons for the rejection be obtained and 
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all facts of the case be reported. 

“Regional officers of the division,” the 
announcement continued, ’were warned to 
check each individual case carefully so that 
no requests disapproved for clearly sufficient 
reason would be sent to Washington head- 
quarters. For example, if a transportation 
company is making no effort to recruit or 
train new workers for the deferrable oc- 
cupation, a rejection by the State director 
must stand. In the case of railroads, failure 
to participate in the national railroad re- 
cruiting drive, lack of a training program, 
or absence of orders on file with the Rail- 
road Retirement Board would all be con- 
sidered valid reasons for refusing consid- 
eration at the national level.” 


House Gets O.D.T. 
Appropriation Bill 
(Continued from preceding page) 

Most of the questions on prospects for 
priorities, “wasted Pullman space,” black- 
market activities in reservatiéns, troop 
transportation, port conditions, and rate 
adjustments requested by O. D. T. were 
taken on by Assistant Director Henry F. 
McCarthy (then director of the Division of 
Traffic Movement). With respect to priori- 
ties, Mr. McCarthy explained how O. D. 
T. has avoided a system of priorities on 
movement such as that which resulted in 
“Shambles” in World War I. It concluded 
that “the path of wisdom would be to get 
a total movement, without interference, 
moving at the same rate of speed. There- 
fore, we have been able to keep all of the 
cars loaded moving expeditiously, with 
quick release and quick loading, with no 
need to distinguish as between commodities 
or between shippers or receivers, and to let 
the freight flow without selection of one 
type of traffic or another. That system 
has resulted in generally good service rather 
than very good service to a few and poor 
service to all of the other shippers.” 


Use of Pullman Space—On the ques- 
tion of “wasted Pullman space,” Chairman 
Cannon sought Mr. McCarthy’s comment 
on reports to the effect that “on some of 
the most congested traffic lines you are 
carrying empty Pullman berths which have 
been bought and paid for by manufacturing 
companies deliberately and knowingly with 
the intent of putting them on cost-plus 
sheets or on tax returns.” The O. D. T. 
assistant director, after working with the 
Pullman Company and the railroads on the 
matter, had been unable to discover “much 
of the so-called block-booking by industrial 
concerns which results in the space being 
wasted.” As to the black market in reser- 
vations, Mr. McCarthy’s general comment 
was: “I think we cleared it up before it 
got too bad.” 

Some of the discussion of troop move- 
ments was “off the record,” but Mr. Mc- 
Carthy did say for the record that “roughly 
speaking, 50 per cent of the passenger- 
miles on the railroads result from the 
travel of men in uniform, either on official 
missions or on furlough missions. 


Maintenance Reserves—General Young 
was not posted on the matter of reserves for 
undermaintenance being set up by the roads, 
but he pointed out that most of them are 


taking advantage of the five-year amor- 
tization plan for equipment and facilities ; 
although not all of them, “for some reason,” 
are. 

On this 
Young went on, 
Board’s attitude “is not in harmony with 


amortization matter, General 
the War Production 


some of our recommendations. They are 
discounting some of our recommendations 
as to the necessity for 100 per cent amorti- 
zation. Those, however, are not finally 
settled cases. The carriers have the right 
to appeal and, generally, when they appeal 
and make a good case, they receive what 
they are entitled to.” 

Testifying with respect to O. D. T.’s 
organization, Executive Officer Joseph L. 
White revealed that there were 4,779 em- 
ployees as of March 1. Later on it was 
brought out that the Division of Railway 
Transport on the same date had 57 em- 
ployees in Washington and 208 in the 
field. 


De-Vinsonizer Gets Rule for 
House Consideration 


The House committee on rules on May 22 
reported favorably a rule which would give 
preferred status for consideration by the 
House to Senate Joint Resolution 91, the 
measure sponsored by Senator Truman and 
Representative Crosser, Democrats, to re- 
lieve Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson of the authority he now has to 
pass on railway wage adjustments. The 
question of adoption of the rule was ex- 
pected to come before the House in the 
near future. 

The rule provides for two hours general 
debate, after which the resolution would be 
open for amendments. The movement to 
enact the resolution grew out of last year’s 
impasse resulting from Director Vinson’s 
refusal to approve the straight eight-cents- 
per-hour wage increase for non-operating 
employees which had been’ recommended by 
a National Railway Labor Panel emer- 
gency board and agreed to by representa- 
tives of the management and the unions. 
And the measure in its original form was 
designed simply to override the O.E.S. di- 
rector and approve the eight-cents settle- 
ment. 

Before the House got around to acting, 
however, the year-end strike threat had 
brought on government operation out of 
which came settlements of the wage con- 
troversies. The resolution was then 
amended by the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce; and the pres- 
ent version stipulates that wage disputes in 
the railroad field are to be settled under 
Railway Labor Act procedures. 

It provides that Railway Labor Act agen- 
cies, i.e., the National Mediation Board or 
emergency boards, must make specific find- 
ings that proposed settlements “are consist- 
ent with such standards as may be then in 
effect, established by or pursuant to law, 
for the purpose of controlling inflationary 
tendencies.” Such a finding would be “con- 
clusive,” making it lawful for carriers and 
their employees to make the recommended 
settlement effective by agreement. In the 
Senate on May 19, Senator Wagner, Demo- 
crat of New York, proposed to accomplish 
the same result by an amendment which he 
offered to S.1764, the pending bill to amend 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Begins Hearings on 
Job Insurance Bill 


House committee gets views of 
union heads and Railroad 
Retirement Board 


Hearings on the “social insurance bill” 
sponsored by the railway unions and the 
Railroad Retirement Board got under way 
May 23 before the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, with sup- 
porters of the proposed legislation’ appear- 
ing first. The burden of the presentation 
of arguments in favor of the proposed legis- 
lation, the essential points of which were 
outlined in Railway Age of May 20, page 
1000, was undertaken by Murray W. Lati- 
mer, chairman of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, but his testimony during the first 
two days of the hearing was interrupted 
by the committee’s preoccupation with other 
matters, and the principal points of his ar- 
gument remained for later elaboration. 


To “Liberalize” the Outgo—The com- 
mittee had under consideration H. R. 4805, 
which was introduced by Representative 
Crosser, Democrat of Ohio, on May 15. 
Its provisions are the same as those in 
§.1911, previously introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Wagner, Democrat of New 
York, for himself and Senator Wheeler, 
chairman of the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce. The purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation is, in brief, to consolidate 
the provisions of the existing Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, Carriers Taxing Act, and 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, to- 
gether with certain other statutes, making 
the Railroad Retirement Board the essen- 
tial authority for the collection and dis- 
bursement of funds and otherwise for ad- 
ministering its provisions, and to “liberal- 
ize” the social insurance measures available 
to railway employees. ; 

The bill was described by J. Carter Fort, 
general counsel of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, as making “most profound 
changes” in existing social insurance laws 
affecting railroad employees, and one in- 
volving enormous expense to the railroad 
industry. On the other hand, David B. 
Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and 
spokesman of the unions, asserted before 
the committee that the proposed legislation 
would benefit not only the employees of 
the railroads but the entire industry. 

In an introductory statement, Mr. Rob- 
ertson outlined some.of the features of the 
bill which, he said, constitute improve- 
ments in what is, he conceded, alteady a 
“good social insurance system” for the 
benefit of railway employees, and_ their 
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“major bulwark” against economic hazards. 
These improvements, he told the commit- 
tee, will cost money, but the employees are 
ready to pay their 50 per cent of that part 


of the burden which they assumed under 


an agreement reached in 1937. That the 
additional taxes will place “some additional 
burden” on the ‘railroads was conceded, but 
the unions’ spokesman assured the com- 
mittee that—provided the government suc- 
ceeds after the war ends in maintaining 
employment at its present level—the roads 
would be able to meet these additional ex- 
penses: Their additional burden will not 
be large, he asserted, because, while their 
share of the additional cost will amount to 
2% per cent of their payroll, they will re- 
ceive compensating benefits, which he did 
not specifically describe. 


The Proposed “Benefits” — The bill 
would amend existing law relating to so- 
cial insurance for rail employees, Mr. Rob- 
ertson said, in seven principal respects. 
These changes would involve (1) perma- 
nent and total disability provisions, (2) 
survivors’ benefits, (3) minimum annuities, 
(4) benefits on account of non-occupational 
disabilities, (5) credit for military service, 
(6) coverage of employees of subsidiary 
and allied companies, and (7) increased tax 
rates. 

Briefly, he explained; the disability pro- 
visions ‘would be altered so that service 
requirements, in cases of total disability, 
would be reduced from 30 to 10 years, with 
corresponding adjustments in the amount 
of the annuity, and, in cases of disability 
for the individual’s regular employment, to 
20 years. A new minimum annuity stand- 
ard would be established, applicable after 
10 years of service, beginning at $30 
monthly and ranging up to $50 monthly, 
subject to certain conditions. Death bene- 
fits for survivors would be modified along 
the lines of the general Social Security for- 
mula, but in larger amounts. Benefits under 
the unemployment insurance provisions 
would be extended to cover cases where 
“noneoccupational disability” has stopped 
such payments under the present law. Rates 
of compensation for periods of military 
service would be computed uniformly for 
all the purposes of the act, if the proposal 
is enacted. 

The new legislation would clear up the 
“coverage” of the railroad insurance meas- 
ures, also, Mr. Robertson said, by remov- 
ing opportunities for the employer to es- 
cape its requirements by contracting out 
work, and by including definitely all rail- 
road hospital associations, freight for- 
warders, and railroad subsidiaries engaged 
in trucking service operated in substitution 
for rail service. On the other hand, sub- 
sidiaries operating as “separate common 
carriers” by motor vehicle, or by water or 

(Continued on page 1044) 








“No Truth” in Berge 
Charges, Says R.E. A. 


Answers assistant attorney 
general in statement to 
Kilgore committee 


Department of Justice charges that “the 
railroads, through their wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, the Railway Express Agency, have 
kept up air rates and restrained the air 
transport of goods,” contain “no truth,” ac- 
cording to Calvin A. Frey, vice-president of 
R.E.A. Mr. Frey made this denial, em- 
bellished with other assertions, that the 
charges were “100 per cent wrong” and 
“absurd” at a May 19 hearing before the 
Senate committee on military affairs’ sub- 
committee on war mobilization, where the 
Department of Justice’s allegations had been 
made in February by Wendell Berge, as- 
sistant attorney general in charge of the 
Anti-Trust Division. 


Berge Blasted Carriers Aplenty—As 
noted in the Railway Age of February 19, 
page 400, where the Bérge presentation was 
reported, the subcommittee, headed by Sen- 
ator Kilgore, Democrat of West Virginia, 
has become known as the Kilgore commit- 
tee; it has before it S.702, the bill spon- 
sored by the chairman to create an Office 
of Scientific and Technical Mobilization. 
Other replies to Mr. Berge are expected to 
be made at hearings next month by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads; for the 
assistant attorney did not confine himself to 
the air-express set-up. He alleged also that 
railroad practices have retarded the adop- 
tion of new technological developments, and 
“retried” before the committee the anti 
trust proceeding against Pullman, Inc. 

Vice-President Frey of R. E. A. filed with 
the committee his detailed reply to the 
Berge charges, reading only a summary oi 
it at the hearings. Generally, the charges 
were based on the so-called “exclusive” pro- 
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visions which were formerly embodied in 
R.E.A. contracts with the air lines, but 
eliminated more than a year ago. Those 
provisions stipulated that R.E.A. would 
have the exclusive right to handle express 
business over the air lines contracting with 
it, while it in turn agreed not to go in for 
plane operations; and that R.E.A. “shall 
not be required without its consent to ¢& 
tablish air express rates less than twice the 
existing first class rail express rates be 
tween the same points, unless required by 
law.” 


Air Lines, Not R.E.A., Control Rates 
—“The agreement with the air lines undef 
which Railway Express Agency conducts 
the air express business,” Mr. Frey sald 
“specifically provides that the air lines anf 

(Continued on page 1043) 
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Taxation of Planes 
Divides High Court 


With railroad tax decisions as 
precedents, majority makes 
‘‘domicile’’ the criterion 


A decision that the ad valorem personal 
property tax levied by the state in which 
an airline corporation is “domiciled” may 
legally be applied to all that company’s 
planes, except those “continuously without” 
that state, was rendered May 15 by a di- 
vided Supreme Court of the United States. 
The case, known as Northwest Airlines vs. 
Minnesota, was regarded as setting a prece- 
dent, being the first to be decided by the 
court where state power to tax airplanes 
was at issue. The majority “conclusion and 
judgment” by Justice Frankfurter was ac- 
companied by separate concurring opinions 
by Justices Jackson and Black and by the 
dissenting expression of Chief Justice Stone, 
in which he was joined by Justices Roberts, 
Reed and Rutledge. 


The “Domiciliary State”’—The doc- 
trine in the case of New York Central vs. 
Miller, in which the Supreme Court held 
that the railroad was liable for franchise 
taxes in New York, its “domiciliary state,” 
on all its freight cars, even though from 12 
to 64 per cent of its rolling stock was out- 
side that state throughout the year—was 
taken by the majority as controlling in the 
present case. The property of a corpora- 
tion which is “permanently” located in some 
one other state is taxable only in that state, 
Justice Frankfurter pointed out, but, he 
said, “permanently means continuously 
throughout the year, not a fraction thereof.” 
If property that moves from state to state 
is not taxed in the “state of its owner’s 
domicile,” it escapes taxation entirely, he re- 
marked, and the principle was established 
in the Miller case that no such immunity 
from taxation is derived from either the 
“commerce clause’ or the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

“To introduce a new doctrine of tax ap- 
portionment as a limitation upon the hith- 
erto established taxing power of the home 
state is not merely to indulge in constitu- 
tional innovation,” said the majority judg- 
ment. “It is to introduce practical disloca- 
tion into the established taxing systems of 
the states.” The airline had contended for 
relief from part of the tax imposed by 
Minnesota on all the planes owned by it be- 
cause it had been taxed by other states “on 
some proportion of its full value” of its 
plane fleet, but the majority held that “the 
taxability of any part of this fleet by any 
other state than Minnesota, in view of the 
taxability of the entire fleet by that state, 
1s not now before us.” The record did not 
show, it added, that any “defined part” of 
the fleet of planes had acquired a “perma- 
nent location,” for tax purposes, in any 
other state. ( 


Suggests Legislation—The two con- 
curring justices were of the opinion that 
legislation is needed to clear up the con- 
lusion of which the case under-consideration 
Was taken as an example. Justice Jackson 
Went on to express his doubt that the “dom- 
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iciliary state” doctrine was properly applied 
here. He accepted the conclusion, however, 
because it agreed with that he reached by 
applying to planes the so-called “home port” 
basis of taxation as applied to ships, the dif- 
ference being, he went on to say, that the 
right of Minnesota to tax the planes would 
then be an exclusive right. Nevertheless, 
he added, he could not see how it is pos- 
sible to “derive from decisional law a satis- 
factory adjustment of the conflicting needs 
of the nation for free air commerce and the 
natural desire of localities to have revenue 
from the business that goes on about them.” 

The dissenting justices were of the opin- 
ion that the Minnesota levy imposed an un- 
constitutional tax on vehicles engaged in 
interstate commerce. The necessary conse- 
quence of the majority decision, the dissent- 
ers said, is that other states are left free to 
impose “comparable taxes on the same prop- 
erty used in interstate commerce which Min- 
nesota has already taxed for the entire tax- 
able year and at its full value,’ which 
would result in an “undue burden” on in- 
terstate commerce. If the tax were exclu- 
sive to Minnesota, or if the tax were “fairly 


“apportioned” to the use of the movable prop- 


erty within that state, “as has until now 
been the rule as to railroad cars,” the dis- 
senters’ objections would be met, the opinion 
indicated, but they held that the commerce 
clause of the Constitution is intended to 
provide protection against the “multiple 
state taxation” of property that moves from 
state to state, which they said the majority 
finding would allow. 

“The constitutional basis for the state 
taxation of the airplanes, which are chat- 
tels, is their physical presence within the 
taxing state, and not the domicile of the 
owner,” the Chief Justice declared. He ad- 
vanced arguments to show that the “home 
port” basis of taxation would not be ap- 
propriate to the situation, and pointed out 
that the idea had generally been abandoned 
as to the taxation of vessels in interstate 
commerce. The so-called Miller case, said by 
the majority to embody “precisely” the facts 
of the present case, the Chief Justice held to 
involve a different situation altogether, 
one where the cars “moved about almost 
at random throughout the United States,” 
in contrast to the airline’s operations “on 
regular schedules along fixed routes through 
eight states. The total mileage of regular 
routes and the total daily mileage on those 
routes both in Minnesota and outside are 
definitely stipulated and found. Hence,” 
he continued, “there is no warrant for say- 
ing that their presence in each of the states 
through which they pass is not as regular 
and continuous in nature as it is in Min- 
nesota. These findings establish that, while 
no particular plane is permanently within 
any state, its planes are continuously flying 
in, and an average number or a percentage 
of the total is regularly, that is, ‘perma- 
nently,’ within, each of the ‘states through 
which they pass.” 

Holding it “the constitutional duty of the 
state of Minnesota” to apply “the principles 
of apportionment which this court has re- 
peatedly sanctioned” in taxing Northwest's 
planes, Chief Justice Stone asserted that “a 
reasonable attempt must be made to tax 
only so much of the value as is fairly related 
to.use within the taxing state.” On this 
point the contrary view of the court’s ma- 

(Continued on page 1044) 


Foreman Is Awarded 
Medal for Bravery 


Burlington employee suffered 
burns in rescuing boy from 
blazing track motor car 


A Chicago, Burlington & Quincy track 
foreman, Arthur F. Woodrick of Aurora, 
Ill., has been awarded a bronze medal of 
honor by President Roosevelt, upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Award of 
Medals of Honor, as approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under the 
1905 law which provides for such medals 
for outstanding feats of bravery connected 
with saving life upon the railroads. 

The act which led to this award was de- 
scribed in a commission notice made public 
May 23 by Secretary W. P. Bartel as the 
rescue of a track laborer in the company’s 
employ from beneath an overturned and 
burning rail motor car. This occurred near 
Batavia, Ill., on June 19, 1943, as a section 
crew consisting of Foreman Woodrick and 
three track laborers, each of whom was 
about 15 years of age, were riding on this 
motor car when, while moving at a speed 
of 10 or 12 mp.h., its front axle became 
fractured, resulting in the car tipping for- 
ward and overturning. 

All members of the crew except one, 
Walter E. Rundle, were thrown clear of the 
track when the .accident occurred. He 
had been riding directly behind the wind- 
shield, and when the car overturned he 
was pinned on the ground, in a kneeling 
position, with the car resting on his back, 
and was unable to get free. Gasoline leaked 
from the fuel tank and ignited his clothing. 


Risk and Pain to Save Another— 
Foreman Woodrick and one of the laborers, 
named Bergeson, were not injured in the 
accident; the third laborer was dazed tem- 
porarily. The two who were able to come 
to Rundle’s aid attempted to lift the burn- 
ing 680-lb. car sufficiently to release him. 
Although the heat became so intense that 
Bergeson had to give up his efforts, Fore- 
man Woodrick continued his endeavors 
to free Rundle and was finally success- 
ful in doing so. Without aid, he extricated 
him from the burning car, dragged him to 
safety, and with bare hands put out the 
flames from his person and clothing. 

Foreman Woodrick then stopped an auto- 
mobile passing on a highway adjacent to 
the track, and having obtained this means 
of transportation went with Rundle to a 
hospital in Aurora, where he arranged to 
have his injuries cared for before he ob- 
tained medical treatment for himself. Ac- 
cording to the commission’s account, Rundle 
was hospitalized 33 days on account of 
second degree burns on his back and_ sides 
and lesser burns on his shoulders. Fore- 
man Woodrick suffered second degree burns 
on the backs of his hands and a first degree 
burn on his right forearm. 

With this award the number of medals 
of this character that have been bestowed 


‘for acts of bravery in saving life on the 


railroads since the passage of the statute 
in 1905 is increased to fifty-one. The most 
recent previous awards were noted in Rail- 
way Age of March 18, page 570. 
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Pay for Vacations 
Dispute Is Settled 


Arbitrators bring agreement 
by mediation—D.C. case 
in parallel course 


The vacation dispute between the rail- 
ways and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and the Switchmen’s Union 
of North America was settled on May 17. 
Meanwhile, the basis for a like agreement 
with the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers would seem to have been settled by 
President Roosevelt’s May 17 letter. 

Hearings on the dispute of the first 
three unions had been completed by an ar- 
bitration board at Chicago on May 15 and 
I. L. Sharfman, chairman of the board, be- 
fore making his recommendations, encour- 
aged parties to the dispute to reach an 
agreement. On the same day that these 
three unions and the railroads reached an 
agreement, President Roosevelt clarified the 
issues in the dispute of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, which he agreed to 
arbitrate, by construifig the language in his 
award of last December. 

When the agreement was being signed at 
Chicago, the question arose as to approval 
by the National Railway Labor Panel and 
other Government agencies. William M. 
Leiserson, chairman of the National Rail- 
way Labor Panel, in answer to a request for 
approval, informed the parties that “it is 
permissible under executive order 9299 and 
the outstanding regulations of the wage 
stabilization program for the carriers to put 
the agreement into effect without notice or 
approval of the panel.” 

Under the agreement signed at Chicago, 
employees represented by the B. of L. F. & 
E., the O. R. C. and the S. U. of N. A., will 
receive seven days vacation, or pay in lieu 
thereof, each year if they have worked 160 
basic days in miles or hours paid for. An 
employee having a regular assignment will 
be paid, while on vacation, the compensation 
he would have earned during the seven-day 
vacation period if he had continued at work 
on his assignment. Extra employees and 
furloughed employees will be paid on the 
basis of their respective earnings in the last 
semi-monthly payroll period preceding the 
starting date of vacation during which 
period the employee worked on as many as 
10 calendar days or carried pay equivalent 
to 10 minimum basic days. 

Vacations shall not be accumulated or 
carried over from one vacation year to an- 
other. 

The agreement “shall continue until proc- 
lamation by the President of the United 
States or declaration by the Congress of the 
cessation of hostilities and thereafter, ex- 
cept that this agreement arrived at in time 
of war shall be without prejudice to the 
rights of either party at the expiration of 
the date above stated, or thereafter, to seek 
a change there in accordance with the Rail- 
way Labor Act, as amended.” 

In a separate memorandum signed by all 
parties, basic day allowances for various 





Taxation Policy 


The sub-committee on taxation of 
the A. A. R.’s Committee for the 
Study of Transportation has issued 
a comprehensive study on federal 
taxation, entitled “Some Recom- 
mendations for a National Postwar 
Fiscal Policy” — indicating the 
changes necessary in present prac- 
tices, in order to assure “employ- 

‘ ment opportunities for all who are 
capable of gainful occupation” and 
to preserve “our traditional system 
of free enterprise.” 

An extended review of the sub- 
committee’s recommendations will be 
published in next week’s Railway 
Age. 











types of work and runs were agreed upon. 

The basis for a like agreement with the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
would seem to have been established by 
President Roosevelt’s May 17 letter inter- 
preting the paid-vacations phase of his 
December 27, 1943, arbitration award with 
respect to those two unions. At the same 
time, however, the B. of R.T. and B. of L.E. 
are understood to have sought a further 
conference on the matter with the Pres- 
ident. 

As noted in the Railway Age of May 6, 
page 858, the vacations disputes went sep- 
arate ways when the Trainmen and Engi- 
neers took their case to the President while 
the Conductors, Firemen and Switchmen en- 
tered the arbitration agreement. The Pres- 
ident referred the dispute which he got to 
Secretary of Labor Perkins, but the May 
17 letter indicates that it soon got back to 
the White House. The letter was addressed 
to A. Johnston, grand chief engineer of the 
B. of L. E., A. F. Whitney, president of the 
B. of R.T. and the chairmen of the three 
regional carrier conference committees. It 
read as follows: 

“This will acknowledge your letter of 
April 19 requesting me to clarify certain 
language in my arbitration award of De- 
cember 27, 1943. 

“You ask me to construe the language, ‘I 
determine that employees shall be entitled 
to a vacation of one week a year with pay 
at the basic hourly rate of employment.’ 

“You are in disagreement as to whether 
the words ‘one week’ means seven basic 
days or six basic days. By the words ‘one 
week’ I meant that the employees should 
have a vacation of seven days. I so stated 
at the time the vacation proposal was made 
in my office. It was my intention that the 
employee who was granted a week’s vaca- 
tion should receive compensation for that 
period of the job to which he is assigned. 

“T trust that representatives of the car- 
riers and of the organizations, parties to the 
award, will enter into an agreement effectu- 
ating the purposes above stated. It is my 
desire that any such agreement include a 
provision that in the event of failure to 
reach an agreement, the dispute or contro- 
versy shall be arbitrated in accordance with 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended, in- 
stead of having such dispute referred to the 
President for settlement.” 





Land-Grant Repealer 
Is Passed by House 


Boren bill goes through after J ., 


failure of efforts to amend 
and recommit it 


The House of Representatives on May 23 
passed by a division vote of 236 to 16 the 
land-grant-rate repealer sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Boren, Democrat of Oklahoma. 
There was no roll call on the measure, 
H.R. 4184, which went through after the 
House had defeated a motion to send it 
back to the committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce; and voted down amend- 
ments which would have required the re- 
turn to the government of granted lands 
still held by the railroads, and delayed the 
effective date of repeal either until the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had 
passed on the benefits in rate reductions 
or until one year after the termination 
of the war. 


Efforts at Amendment—Another pro- 
posed amendment, ruled out when Mr. 
Boren made a point of order against it, 
would have stipulated that repeal would 
not become effective until the I. C. C. 
“shall have entered its order requiring all 
rail carriers in the United States to estab- 
lish and maintain uniform class freight 
rates throughout the United States with- 
out regard to any regional or territorial 
differences.” All of these amendments were 
offered by Representative Poage, Democrat 
of Texas, save that proposing to delay the 
effective date of repeal until one year after 
the war, which was offered by Representa- 
tive Cochran, Democrat of Missouri. 

The latter was an undertaking to amend 
that committee amendment which, as noted 
in the Railway Age of May 6, page 862, 
provides that repeal shall take effect 0 
days after the bill’s enactment date. With 
the defeat of the Cochran substitute, the 
committee amendment was adopted. 

Meanwhile, Representative Boren, who 
was in charge of the bill on the floor, 
did compromise with Representative Hobbs, 
Democrat of Alabama, on the other com- 
mittee amendment which stipulates that, 
in the exercise of its power to prescribe 
just and reasonable rates, the I. C. C. 
“shall give due consideration to the in- 
creased revenues which the carriers will 
receive as a result of the enactment of this 
act.” Mr. Hobbs proposed to add: “so that 
such increased revenues will be reflected in 
corresponding reductions in rates, fares, 
and charges to shippers.” Mr. Boren ac- 
cepted this when Mr. Hobbs agreed to 
change the words “corresponding reduc- 
tions” to “appropriate readjustments.” Thus 
this provision, which is section 3 of the bill, 
now reads as follows: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in the 
exercise of its power to prescribe just and reason- 
able rates, fares, and charges, shall give due cot 
sideration to the increased revenues which carriefs 
will receive as a result of the enactment of this 
act, so that such increased revenues will be te 


flected in appropriate readjustments in rates, fares, 
and charges to shippers. 


Sought Mandatory Rate Drop—Befort 
the Hobbs. amendment was offered, 
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the House had rejected a proposal by 
Representative Pace, Democrat of Georgia, 
to rewrite the section in such a way as 
to make a rate reduction mandatory. The 
| Gers would have stipulated that the 
commission “shall prescribe” a general 
reduction in rates “comparable with the 
amount of” the increased revenues. 

As noted in the issue of May 6, -where 
the favorable report from the committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce was 
reviewed, the bill is a complete repealer, 
proposing to finish the job started by the 
partial repealer embodied in the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1940, which left the land- 
grant deductions applicable ‘to the trans- 
portation of military or naval property and 
personnel. As the vote indicates, no sub- 
stantial opposition developed in the House 
which two years ago recommitted and thus 
defeated a like bill sponsored by Chairman 
Lea of the interstate commerce committee. 

Debate on the bill itself was preceded 
by adoption of the rule which gave it pre- 
ferred status for immediate consideration. 
In the discussion of the rule it developed 
that the rules committee’s chairman— 
Representative Sabath, Democrat of IIli- 
nois—was opposed to the bill unless it 
provided for the return of granted lands 
still held by the railroads. He nevertheless 
favored the rule because he thought “the 
House should have an opportunity to pass 
upon the subject.” 

On the other hand, the ranking minority 
member of the rules committee—Repre- 
sentative Fish, Republican of New York— 
was in favor of the bill. He thought that 
enactment was necessary if the railroads 
are to plan for the future “with any degree 
of assurance,” because many of them are 
now “in litigation over land-grant rates.” 
He noted the railroad brotherhoods’ support 
of the bill; and was in favor “of putting 
the railroads in a position to- start their 
post-war planning and to continue as many 
employees on the pay roll after the war 
as possible.” 








A “Shippers’ Bill” ~ Representative 
Halleck, Republican of Indiana, called 
the measure a “shippers’ bill,” because it 
was designed “to bring about fair and 
equitable treatment of the private ship- 
pers of the country.” He also referred to 
the controversies between the railroads 
and the government as to the applicability 
ot the land-grant rates, and to the fact 
that the General Accounting Office is 
“years behind” in its auditing work. 

Representative Cochran, on the other 
hand, asserted that “this is D-day on the 
home front,” with “the railroad barons 
of the country leading an invasion on the 
Treasury of the United States.” He cited 
the opposition of the War, Navy, and 
Treasury departments, and pointed out 
that the bill “has not cleared the Bureau 
of the Budget.” Disclaiming the role of 
railroad baiter,” Representative O’Hara, 
Republican of Minnesota, who later made 
the unsuccessful motion to recommit the 
bill, was unable to see “the proposition of 
giving away a very valuable right to the 
railroads simply because it is being asked 
at this time.” Representative Poage warned 
that a vote for the bill was a vote “to 
Sve that money to the railroads.” 
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Representative Slaughter, Democrat of 
Missouri, favored the bill because it pro- 
posed “to carry out what is the announced 
and avowed transportation policy of this 
country, which is a policy of equality 
throughout our whole rate structure.” 
Meanwhile, he added, “on a dollars and 
cents basis, a very good argument can 
be made that the railroads have repaid 
and discharged their obligations.” 


Why the Bureaucracy Objected — 
Representative Boren opened the debate 
on the bill itself with a comprehensive 
statement which went into the history and 
workings of the land-grant deductions and 
the committee’s reasons for recommending 
repeal. He pointed out that the only gov- 
ernment agency to oppose the bill at the 
hearings was the War Department, and 
then dealt with the opposition of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which had been 
mentioned. That department, he said, 
had been invited but declined to appear at 
the hearings and submit to cross-examina- 
tion. Its adverse letter, printed in the 
record of the hearings, was not received 
until five days after the record had been 
sent to the printer. 

Much of Mr. Boren’s speech was a dis- 
cussion of the effect of land-grant rates 
on non-land-grant roads which have entered 
equalization agreements ; and upon truckers 
and forwarders who must meet land-grant 
rates to get government traffic. He also 
emphasized how the great volume of war 
traffic has created the present situation 
wherein the 1940 act’s partial repealer 
“has not been of very great benefit to the 
railroads.” Moreover, Mr. Boren sought 
“to make it clear that the idea of repeal- 
ing land-grant rates did not originate with 
the railroads.” Like Mr. Halleck, he 
called the repealer a “shippers’ bill,” men- 
tioning the support it has received from 
such organizations as the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, the National Asso- 
ciation of Shippers’ Advisory Boards, and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

After exhibiting a series of charts show- 
ing*the circuitous routes over which land- 
grant rates are figured and how they work 
to the disadvantage of certain shippers 
in. the matter of obtaining government 
business, Mr. Boren followed through te 


_assert: “This land-grant proposition works 


out in such a way as to produce the worst 
kind of discrimination.” The railroads, he 
went on, “have paid for the lands by every 
method of calculation, and, under the prin- 
ciple which underlies the philosophy of 
renegotiation, the government should be 
willing now, having received more than a 
quid pro quo, to do equity by not insisting 
upon its pound of flesh.” 


Rely on Eastman’s Advice—The Ok- 
lahoman also quoted a statement in favor 
of repeal which had been made by the late 
Joseph B. Eastman, adding: “I think we 
can safely follow the advice of this great 
student of the transportation problem who 
lately fell at his post of duty, the victim 
of his devotion to the war effort, as heavy 
a casualty as we have been called upon to 
endure.” 

Representative Brown, Republican of 
Ohio, Representatives Granger of Utah 





and Maloney of Louisiana, Democrats, Rep- 
resentative Reece, Republican of Ten- 
nessee, also argued in favor of the bill. 
Also in favor was Representative Hinshaw, 
Republican of California, who said that 
he had never heard “such a demagogic 
statement in all my life” as the opposition 
argument presented at the hearings by 
Colonel E. C. R. Lasher, deputy chief of 
the Army Transportation Corps’ Traffic 
Control Division. “Just because the War 
Department has the power to screw down 
these rates they do it,” he added. 

Others speaking in favor included Rep- 
resentatives Cunningham of Iowa, Vursell 
of Illinois, McGregor of Ohio, Gearhart 
of California, and Wolverton of New 
Jersey, Republicans. The latter, who is 
the ranking minority member of the inter- 
state commerce committee, made the final 
speech before the bill was read for amend- 
ments. He relied largely on pronouncements 
of the late Mr. Eastman, saying that when 
a man of such “integrity, ability, and wide 
knowledge” recommended repeal, “there 
is no sound reason to justify anyone with 
less knowledge in opposing this bill.” There 
was brief debate on each of the proposed 
amendments; but, as noted above, only 
those acceptable to the interstate com- 
merce committee, as represented by Mr. 
Boren, were adopted. 


March Earnings in Canada 


The two principal Canadian railways 
reported March earnings and expenses as 
follows : 

Canadian National 














March 1944 Increase 
ee ET $37,858,000 $1,758,000 
el hihi ah Seger 29°738.000 1,523,000 
Operating Net* .... “$8,120,000 $235,000 
3 Months or es 
Lee $104,828,000 $9,121, 
aa Meenas tata 86,136,000 7,909,000 
Operating Net* $8,120,000 $235,000 
Canadian Pacific 
March 
ee ee et $27,119,666 $3,098,455 
Expenses ......--+-+- 23,230,798 2,827,006 
MRE Oe a "$3,888,868 $271,449 
3 Months ; 
pd ae OP er ee i $74,847,993 $11,565,336 
Werenses i. 2... 20s! 65,080,960 10,475,745 
Wet? oo ocecedeaces $9,767,033 $1,089,591 


*Net. as shown in this tabulation, for the 
C. N. R., is equivalent to “Net Operating Rev- 
enue” in U. S. accounting terminology, while. the 
net shown for the C. P. R. cdrresponds to “Net 
Railway Operating Income” in U. S. terms. 


Telegraph Centennial 


On May 24, E. E. Norris, president, 
Southern, began the hundredth anniversary 
of telegraphy ceremonies by tapping out the 
message “What Hath God Wrought” from 
the Capitol at Washington. In Baltimore, 
the message was received by R. B. White, 
president, Baltimore & Ohio, who relayed 
it back to Washington. Under the direc- 
tion of a joint committee of the Senate 
and House, headed by Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, chairman of the Senate commit- 
tee, on interstate commerce, a -plaque 
was unveiled at the spot from which the 
first message was sent in the old Supreme 
Court chamber. In addition to the recep- 
tion and relaying of the message in Balti- 
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more by Mr. White, a Liberty ship was 
launched in the Baltimore shipyards, chris- 
tened the “Samuel F. B. Morse” by Leila 
Livingston Morse, his granddaughter. 

A dinner was held at the Statler Hotel 
in Washington on the evening of May 24, 
presided over by A. N. Williams, president, 
Western Union Telgraph Company, and 
former president, Lehigh Valley. The 
speakers included Mr. White; Jesse Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce; James L. Fly, 
chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission; Major General Harry C. 
Ingles, chief signal officer, U. S. Army; and 
Rear Admiral Joseph R: Redman, director 
of Naval communications. 

At the ceremony at the Capitol, six ex- 
telegraphers, now senators or congress- 
men, also.tapped out messages. Three of 
them were railroad telegraphers and three 
commercial telegraphers. A further report 
on the ceremonies will appear in the next 
issue of Railway Age. 


Nelson Disapproves Paying for 
Vacations Not Taken 


Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the War 
Production Board, last week issued a state- 
ment on industrial vacations, indicating his 
approval of actual vacations, but not of the 
practice of collecting vacation pay while 
remaining at work. He said: 

It is time now to make the arrangements neces- 
sary if industrial workers are to receive vacations 
this year without curtailing production. Ameri- 
can workers are engaged in their fourth year of 
intensified war production. They need to renew 
their energies and enthusiasm by a period of re- 
laxation and recreation away from their working 
environment. In a prolonged war such as this, 
there is great danger of chronic fatigue, and 
consequent loss of production from increased ill- 
ness and injuries and decreased quantity and 
quality of goods produced. 

In order, therefore, that worker productivity 
shall not decline or production be curtailed be- 
cause of vacations, it is important that labor 
and management make plans in advance. Plants 
must not shut down for this purpose unless that 
is desirable in order to effect necessary over- 
hauling and repairs. Granting vacations may re- 
quire staggering vacation schedules, training other 
employes to handle the work temporarily, work- 
ing additional overtime, or such other arrange- 
ment as the individual company finds is most 
feasible and will not interrupt production. 

The War Production Board wants to em- 
phasize the importance of not permitting any 
worker to waive his vacation in order to receive 
his vacation pay as additional income. Such a 
practice would defeat the whole purpose of va- 
cations—increasing production by restoring the 
worker’s energy and zeal. 


O. D. T. Wants More Cooperation 
on Convention Canceling 


Director Johnson of the Office of Defense 
Transportation complained in a statement 
issued last week that many organizations 
continue to hold “conventions as usual,” 
despite the government’s request for their 
cancellation in the interest of travel con- 
servation. 

“We are obliged to report,’ Colonel 
Johnson said, “that even with the prospect 
of invasion and the resulting need to keep 
transportation lines clear, unnecessary trade 
shows and conventions continue to be 
planned. The governing officials of these 
organizations obviously have neglected to 
take into consideration the harm these con- 
ventions inflict on war-transportation effi- 
ciency.” 

Taking New York as an example, the 
O.D.T. director said that 74 trade shows 
and conventions are scheduled there for 
May alone—“and this despite the fact that 
this office wrote to all the organizations that 
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had made public their intentions and re- 
quested that the conventions be not held 
unless’ the meeting was absolutely essential 
to the progress of the war.” 

Meanwhile, Colonel Johnson noted that 
several organizations have complied with 
the O.D.T. request and canceled their meet- 
ings. Latest additions to the list of such 
cooperators include the National Petroleum 
Association, the Automotive Council for 
War Production, three groups of the Na- 
tional Dry Goods ‘Association, the Inter- 
national Association of Milk Dealers, and 
the Association of Junior Leagues of 
America. 


Mexican Secretary of Labor 
Inspects N. Y. Central Camps 


Returning from a two-day tour, Mav 15 
and 16, of Mexican labor camps on the New 
York Central, Dr. Francisco Trujillo 
Gurria, Secretary of Labor of Mexico, ré- 
ported that “in general, the conditions of 
Mexican workers in the different camps 
visited are favorable.’ Certain “minor 
complaints”, he said,,can be easily solved 
in the course of a few weeks.” Dr. Trujillo 
expressed satisfaction also for the friendly 
treatment accorded the Mexicans in towns 
nearby the camps, which to him signified 
that “people were appreciative of Mexican 
collaboration in the war effort.” 

Three camps were inspected—East Syra- 
cuse, St. Johnsville, and Vernon, N. Y. 
Others in the party included Fernandez 
Aldana, publicity director, Mexican Con- 
sulate, Dr. Fernandez del Campo, sub-sec- 
retary of labor, Ricardo G. Hill, consul 
general, New York, H. L. Buhler, general 
supervisor of camps (N. Y. C.), M. J. Kap- 
lan, War Manpower Commission, and Ro- 
berto Peyrot Girard, aide to the Secretary 
of Labor. 

The New York Central reports at present 
2500 Mexicans employed throughout the 





(From left to right)—Fernandez Aldana, Dr. 
Trujillo Gurria, Ricardo G. Hill, H. L. Buhler, M. J. Kaplan, 


Dr. Trujillo Gives George Quinones a 
Light at St. Johnsville 


system. On June 3, 850 more will be leay- 
ing Mexico to supplement N. Y. C. forces. 
Remarking upon the need for workers, Mr. 
Buhler noted that locomotive and freight 
departments on the piers are “now feeling 
the pinch badly.” Fifty Mexicans were 
brought from one Ohio camp to augment 
the crew in the freight house at Weehaw- 
ken. This camp cost about $43,000, and was 
opened May 20. 

Referring to conditions generally within 
the camps, Mr. Buhler observed that the 
principal difficulty remains that of food. 
The railroad is attempting to approximate 
as nearly as possible Mexican-style food, 
and employs native cooks. Every effort is 


made to satisfy the visiting employees, he 
said. 

The State of New York has authorized 
the establishment of English instruction 
classes, and free evening sessions are held 
for Mexican employees at Vernon, Utica, 
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St. Johnsville, South Schenectady and 
Jordan, N. Y. Additional classes may be 
started wherever these men are employed. 

“We feel that a further knowledge of 
English not only will help the men a great 
deal in their daily life on the railroad,” Mr. 
Buhler explained,” but it will also provide 
another means of using up their leisure 
time.” Most of the men are not much 
interested in movies or pool halls. From 
the time they leave Mexico, they are busy 
with their English dictionaries—“reading 
them on the way up.” 
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Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended May 20. totaled 87,105 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on May 24. This was an increase 
of 2,796 cars or 0.3 per cent above the 
preceding week, an increase of 27,263 cars 
or 3.2 per cent above the corresponding 
week last year, and an increase of 33,429 
cars or 4.0 per cent above the comparable 
1942 week. : 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended May 13 totaled 868,309 cars, and 
the summary for that week, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., fol- 
lows: : 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, May 13 











District 1944 1943 1942 
|" eee 162,486 169,042 161,432 
Allegheny ..... 195,087 188,926 187,679 
Pocahontas 55,571 58,271 57,890 
Southern ...... 127,519 122,344 125,710 
Northwestern 131,081 122,177 131,521 
Central Western 123,704° 117,657 110,162 
Southwestern 72,861 70,615 64,660 
Total Western 

Districts’ .... 327,646 310,449 306,343 
Total All Roads 868,309 849,032 839,054 

Conmodities 
Grain and grain , 

products 40,011 43,212 34,967 

Live stock ..... 15,709 14,464 11,994 
Ee eye. ss2cttater 179,133 176,232 “169,033 
oR Se 15,006 14,428 14,022 
Forest products. 47,212 43,691 49,851 
ee 79,552 76,885 83,793 
Merchandise I.c.1. 106,451 96,484 97,219 
Miscellaneous . . 385,235 383,636 378,175 
Sk Se 868,309 849,032 839,054 
Meee 6. oe 836,978 816,538 839,286 
APM 29: oo sw 3's 851,857 788,789 858,911 
April nee Te 839,954 794,163 861,357 
ROME ES cc 799,965 780,908 846,505 
Cumulative Total, 5 a 

20 Weeks ... 15,865,036 15,251,532 16,044,449 


In Canada—Carloadings for the week 
ended May 13. totaled 72,612 as compared 
with 70,948 for the previous week, and 
66,456 for the corresponding period last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ; 









Total Total Cars 
; . Cars Rece’d from 
Totals for Canada Loaded Connections 
May 13, 1944 72,612 41,362 
May 6, 1944 ..... 70,948 39,578 
Apr. 29, 1944 ..... 71,455 38,023 
May 15, 1943 66,456 40,210 
Cumulative Totals for 
Canada 
May 13, 1944 1,301,447 757,148 
May 15, 1943 1,183,351 744,636 
May, 16, 1942 .... 1,194,130- 613,622 
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Iowa Rains Delay Trains 


Heavy rains in Western Iowa on May 
19 to 21 caused several minor washouts 
of line and the derailment of two trains. 
However, all lines were back in operation 
by May 22. The two minor derailments. 
Caused by sliding track, occurred on the 
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Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. Six cars 
of its Denver Rocket left the rails near 
Casey, and the locomotive and five cars 
of a local passenger train were derailed 
15 miles northeast of Ames. Because water 
did not remain on tracks, only two trains 
of the Rock Island were re-routed over 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. The 
Chicago & North Western experienced con- 
siderable highwater and scouring in the 
vicinity of Ames and. Nevada, and as a 
result had to detour main line trains over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific between Tama and Council Bluff. 
The Chicago Great Western likewise was 
affected by high water and washouts, and 
had to re-route Kansas City trains over 
the Milwaukee. 


1945 Transit Vehicle Program 


A program for the production of transit 
vehicles in 1945 has been announced by the 
Transportation Equipment Division of the 
War Production Board. It calls for the 
production of 639 street cars, 348 trolley 
coaches, 10,392 integral buses and 13,100 
bus bodies. It is contemplated that one- 
third of the integral buses will be of the 
inter-city type. The Office of Defense 
Transportation is the principal claimant 
agency for these transit vehicles. 


Missouri Commission Sets Up 
Aviation Section 


The Missouri Public Service Commission 
has established an Aviation section and has 
appointed Thomas E. Flaherty, who has 
been supervisor of airports for the Fifth 
Region of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
at Kansas City, Mo., chief of aeronautics. 
The action follows a recommendation of the 
Municipal Airport Commission that all 
municipal aviation activities be consolidated 
under the direction of a full-time aviation 
specialist. 


Unions and Carriers to Discuss 
Discrimination Problem 


The “special railroad employment com- 
mittee” appointed by President Roosevelt 
“to investigate the impasse between certain 
railroads and railroad labor organizations 
on the question of discriminations in cer- 
tain fields of railroad employment” an- 
nounced last week through its chairman, 
Judge Walter P. Stacy, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, that, 
after a two-day conference, representatives 
of the railroads and the unions had agreed 
to “sit down and endeavor to find a reason- 
able accommodation in the premises’ within 
the framework of their respective schedules 
of wages and working conditions.” 

As noted in Railway Age of January 8, 
page 168, this committee was appointed 
after several southern railroads had de- 
clined to comply with the “céase and de- 
sist” “directives” served on them by the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice and that committee had cer- 
tified the case to the President for his 
further action. Most of the unions on which 


the “directive” was also served ignored it - 


entirely. The “special committee” was di- 
rected by the President to represent him in 
finding a solution “shaped in good sense and 


good will” to the questions of alleged dis- — 


crimination by the roads and the unions 


against certain negro employees on ‘account 
of their race. Its other two members are 
Judge William H. Holly of the federal dis- 
trict court at Chicago and Frank J. Lausche, 
mayor of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The statement by Judge Stacy indicated 
that negotiations would be conducted by in- 
dividual roads with their own union repre- 
sentatives, and that reports would be made 
to each of three committee members “when 
such meetings have been held and the re- 
sults thereof.” The special committee will 
meet again in Washington, D. C., upon re- 
ceipt of such reports, he disclosed. 


E. G. Budd Predicts Huge 
Post-War Travel 


In an illustrated talk on May 24 before 
members of the Railway Club of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Edward 
G. Budd, founder-president of the Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Company of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., predicted that the volume 
of today’s railway passenger travel can be 
multiplied many times in the near future 


if the railroads provide the kind of service 


the public will patronize. Mr. Budd de- 
clared that the majority of present-day 
passenger coaches were based on designs 44 
years old, and pointed to a ten-year record 
established by lightweight, streamlined 
trains as proof that travel can be merchan- 
dised if offered in an attractive “package.” 

Asserting that we can sometimes project 
the future by reviewing the past, Mr. Budd 
showed slides. contrasting early railroad 
equipment with modern lightweight pas- 
senger coaches. “You railroad folks have 
improved your rail facilities and now with 
the new notions as to types of motive power 
and types of cars in which we can ride, 
how many times can the travel be multi- 
plied? Could we count on ten coach trains 
a day running between New York, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh each way? All 
long trains and all loaded? Before an- 
swering the question please recall when the 
hourly train was first started between Phila- 
delphia and New York. Now these hourly 
trains are running ten or twelve cars long 
and crowded beyond capacity and entirely 
additional to the many through trains. 

“It has been said that there should be an 
hourly train between New York and. Bos- 
ton. There will be a great network of ad- 
ditional trains through Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Michigan. Of course, cost is a 
factor. You don’t need to be afraid of 
the competition. No airplane, automobile 
or bus can ever carry passengers for as 
low a fare as can the railroads. The high- 
ways will have their share of business but 
it will have to be at a cost above that of 
the railroads.” 


Lionel Issues “Wonder Book 
of Railroading” 


“Will Trains of the Future Look Like 
This?” is the title of the first of a series of 
short articles relating to railroads in a 
48-page “Wonder Book of Railroading” re- 
cently issued by the Lionel Corporation, 
15 E. 26th street, New York 10, N. Y. The 
drawings which accompany the text are not 
proposed as postwar Lionel train models, 
but are merely fantastic conceptions of the 
trains of tomorrow. 

Other articles tell the stories of Death 
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Valley Scotty’s famous run, the stealing of 
19 Baltimore & Ohio iccomotives for the 
South during the Civil War, and early rail- 
roading in the West. In addition, there are 
several pages devoted to railroad slang, a 
railroad quiz, the maning of the various 
locomotive whistles, the classification of lo- 
comotives, and illustrations showing how 
railroad men “talk witk their hands.” Four 
pages are devoted to drawings illustrating 
the “wonders” of railroading, and there are 
several articles on model building. The 
concluding section is an album of engine 
portraits. The booklet, which is 8% in. by 
11% in. in size, is illustrated with many 
photographs and sketches in black and 
white, and a few drawings in color. The 
price is ten cents. 


April Ton-Miles Exceeded 1943 
Figure by 2.3 Per Cent 


The volume of freight traffic, measured 
in ton-miles of revenue freight, handled by 
Class I railroads in April exceeded the 
same month last year about two and one- 


half per cent, according to the Association | 


of American Railroads. It amounted to 
approximately 60,400,000,000 ton-miles, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates. Class I 
roads in the first four months of 1944 
performed approximately 6 per cent more 
revenue ton-miles of service than in the 
same period of 1943, 34 per cent more than 
in the same period of 1942, and 152 per 
cent more than in the first four months of 
1939. 

The following table summarizes ton-miles 
statistics for the first four months of 1944 
and 1943: 





1944 1943 Per cent 

increase 
January 60,487,994,000 55,134,789,000 9.7 
February 59,307,320,000  54,417,879,000 9.0 
March 163,000,000,000 61,220,266,000 2.9 
April 260,400,000,000  59,052,370,000 2.3 

4 months’ 

total 243,195,314,000 229,825,304,000 5.8 


1 Revised estimate 
2 Preliminary estimate 


Wins Decision but No Money 
in Discrimination Case 


Passing upon the complaint of Elmer W. 
Henderson, a negro, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 2, has found 
that Mr. Henderson was subjected to undue 
and unreasonable prejudice and disadvan- 
tage on May 17, 1942, when the Southerr 
failed to serve him a meal in a dining car 
while he was traveling as a first-class pas- 
senger over its line from Washington, D. 
C., to Atlanta, Ga. 

At the same time the commission refused 
to award reparations, finding that no basis 
for such an award had been shown. Nor 
did it enter an order against the Southern 
for the future. In the latter connection it 
found the Henderson case to be “but a 
casual incident, brought about by bad judg- 
ment of an employee of the defendant who 
had an overload of work to be done in a 
limited space and short time.” Meanwhile 
the record did not disclose that the road’s 
“general practice, as evidenced by its pres- 
ent instructions, will result in any substan- 
tial inequality of treatment as between negro 
and other passengers seeking dining-car 
service.” 

* The complainant, who is identified in the 
report as an employee of the federal gov- 
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ernment, based his complaint on the re- 
fusal of the dining-car steward to seat him 
at one of the tables purportedly reserved 
for negroes but partially occupied at the 
time by white passengers. He was offered 
service at his seat in the Pullman car, but 
declined, returning to that seat, however, 
“with the distinct impression or understand- 
ing conveyed to him by the steward that ina 
short time space would be available for serv- 
ing him in the dining. car and that he would 
be notified.” 

He was not notified, and the diner was re- 
moved from the train at Greensboro, N. 
C., leaving Mr. Henderson “hungry, incon- 
venienced,” and “somewhat ill the next 
morning.” In making its finding of un- 
reasonable prejudice, the commission stated 
that the steward “could have consummated 
his understanding with complainant by not 
allowing additional white passengers to be 
seated at the end tables. If that procedure 
had been followed, an end table would have 
been entirely vacated as soon as the white 
passengers, initially seated there, had com- 
pleted their meals.” 


Rock Island Uses Radio 
In Storm Area 


Standard frequency modulation short- 
wave radio was used by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific to direct-train movements 
on May 3, when a severe storm broke down 
telegraph and telephone lines between Col- 
by, Kan. and Selden. When communication 
was interrupted, equipment was sent from 
Chicago to the storm area, where transmit- 
ting and receiving units were installed to 
carry dispatches and other messages across 
the 30-mile break. 

The Rock Island is now receiving radio 
equipment which it will install for com- 
munication between the yardmaster and 
switching locomotives in its freight yards 
at Blue Island, Ill. It also plans to use 
transmitter and receiver equipment for 
communication between the front and rear 
ends of trains and betweén dispatchers and 
conductors. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, on April 28, granted the Rock Island 
a temporary permit to install and operate 
radio equipment for use in connection with 
the operation of trains, pending the issu- 
ance of permanent authority by the Com- 
mission. The permit was granted for the 
control of trains in the 30 megacycle band 
of frequencies, and call letters KBPK, 
KBPL, KBPM and KBPN have been 
assigned to the road. 


Learners in Yard Service Do 
Not Have to Be Paid 


Student firemen and switchmen do not 
have to be paid wages as employees during 
the time they put in as learners, prior to 
qualifying for the positions they seek. Such 
is the ruling of the U. S. district court at 
Jacksonville, Fla., in a suit instituted by 
L. Metcalfe Walling, administrator, Wage 
& Hour Division, U. S. Department of 
Labor, against the Jacksonville Terminal 
Company. 

The court found that students seeking 
positions in engine and switching service 
are not required to report at any stated 
time and that a full complement of em- 
ployees, not counting them, is used in all 








crews to which they are assigned while 
learning (ie., the learners are given no 
necessary operating functions to perform): 
that the length of the training period may 
be one day or two weeks, and depends upon 
the quickness of the student to learn; and 
that students are not entered on seniority 
lists of employees until after they qualify. 

In view of these facts, the court ruled 
that “none of the usual indicia of the em. 
ployee .relationship exist as to the trainee”: 
and “there is nothing in the legislative his- 
tory of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
show congressional intent to cover the 
trainee under the Act.” 


Instruction with Photographs 


A program of instruction under which 
foremen or lead foremen at freight stations 
can correct improper loading of freight has 
been prepared for the railroads by the 
Freight Claim division of the Association of 
American Railroads. The material pre- 
pared consists of a series of six pictures 
of damaged freight and a talk explaining 
why and how the damage occurred. Under 
the method of presentation, employees are 
called together and each is given a copy of 
the photographs and the talk which he can 
follow as the foreman reads the prepared 
talk. Discussion follows each of the six 
examples of improper loading. 

This method of instruction was developed 
because it was discovered that freight 
handlers were not retaining information 
imparted to them by slides and motion pic- 
tures. In the development of the method, 
it was proved that when employees had 
copies of the pictures and the talk to study 
as the presentation was made, iliey retained 
the information. In addition, they kept their 
copies for study after the presentation. 


Staley Seeks More Reparations 
. for Spotting Charges 


Seeking reparation on account of switch- 
ing charges collected since May 1, 1942, by 
railroads serving its plants at Decatur, III, 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. has filed a 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, docketed as No. 29142. The 
roads involved are the Wabash, Illinois 
Central, Illinois Terminal, Baltimore & 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. A similar com- 
plaint filed June 10, 1942, has not been 
heard, the present petition stated. 

The claim arises from the railroads’ 
practice since March 28, 1938, of collecting 
from this company a car spotting charge on 
the ground that the switching services per- 
formed for it are more than are normally 
performed under line-haul rates. As te 
ported in Railway Age of April 1, page 655, 
the assessment of such spotting charges by 
the carriers has been required by the com- 
mission, and its findings have been upheld 
by the Supreme Court in the Staley case. 
The court held that the point at which the 
carrier’s line-haul transportation service 
ends is a question of fact for the commis 
sion to determine, and subsequently (ste 
Railway Age of May 13, page 911) t 
fused to consider the company’s claim that 
changed conditions at its plants, effectel 
since the issue originally came up, brought 
its switching requirements within the 
bounds of those performed under line-hat! 
rates, pointing out that the company’s ref 
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Asserting that these railroads do not 
charge its competitors for spotting service, 
and do not charge other industries in De- 
catur for such service, the Staley company 
alleged that such a charge in its case is 
unjustly prejudicial in violation of section a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, unjust and 
ynreasonable in violation of section 1, and 
also in violation of sections 5 and 6. Dam- 
ages since May 1, 1942, amount to $130,000, 
the complaint stated, being based on a 
charge of $2.50 per car, which was increased 
to $2.65 during the time the Ex Parte 148 
rate increases were effective. 


Lets Three More Roads Enter 
Refrigeration-Earnings Pool 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 3, has entered an order in the No. 
29008 proceeding, permitting the Atlanta & 
West Point, the Georgia, and the Western 
of Alabama to become parties to arrange- 
ments for the pooling of refrigeration earn- 
ings which were entered recently by 36 rail- 
road proprietors of the Fruit Growers Ex- 
press Company. The commission’s report 
approving the plan was noted in the Fail- 
way Age of February 26, page 437. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


At the request of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, and in conformance with a 
limitation on the purchase and sale of corn 
imposed by the War Food Administration, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 


issued Service Order No. 208, _ effective 
May 23, generally prohibiting rail trans- 
portation of corn from or within 125 speci- 
fied counties in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Min- 
nesota and Nebraska. At the same time the 
O.D.T. made a similar prohibition effective 
on truck movement of corn in the same area, 
by either common, contract or private 
carrier. 

Under the orders, the movement of corn 
is prohibited unless made to, from or for 
the account of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, or under permit issued by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency. The re- 
strictions apply to yellow, white or mixed 
shelled corn, certain varieties of ear or snap 
corn, and whole or crushed corn mixed with 
other whole grains. They do not apply to 
seed corn, popcorn, sweet corn, broom corn, 
corn for canning, grain sorghums, or corn 
products packaged for human consumption, 
nor to shipments within the designated area 
by or for the owner for his own use. 

Service Order No. 207, effective May 25, 
prohibited the holding of any cars, including 
refrigerator cars, loaded with fresh or green 
fruits, vegetables or melons at any point in 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana (east of the Mississippi river), 
Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, or 
South Carolina for reconsignment, diver- 
sion, or orders. However, General Permit 
No. 1, likewise effective May 25, suspended 
application of the order until June 11 ex- 
cept as to potatoes and watermelons. 

The commission has vacated Service 
Order No. 166, which authorized the sub- 
stitution of refrigerator cars for box cars 


in specified traffic from certain Texas points 
to the Rio Grande valley in that state. This 
was accomplished by Service Order No. 
166-A, effective May 20, while Service Or- 
der No. 202 was set aside by No. 202-A, 
effective May 15. The latter order con- 
cerned carrier disability of the Canton & 
Carthage resulting from floods. 

Service Order No. 209, effective May 
22, directed the Illinois Central to reroute 
over the most available routes traffic routed 
over its line from Grand Tower, IIl., to 
Gale, during an interruption to service on 
that line resulting from flood conditions 
and a washout. 


Ickes Acclaims Eastern Roads 
Using Midwestern Coal 


For the first time in history, five impor- 
tant railroads are hauling to the East “hun- 
dreds of carloads” of midwestern bitumin- 
ous fuel for locomotives operating to points 
as far distant as the Atlantic seaboard, 
Solid Fuels Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes has announced. 

This co-operative step was taken by the 
railroads, Mr. Ickes said, because of the 
growing shortage of eastern and southern 
Appalachian coals. Carriers affected are 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, Nickel Plate and 
Pere Marquette. 

Explaining the necessity for this instance 
of “carrying coals to Newcastle,” Mr. 
Ickes pointed out that the eastern coals 
are becoming scarcer and scarcer, while 
railroad engines can burn the midwestern 
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THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1943 


The 117th annual report of the President and Directors for the year 1943, is being mailed to the Company’s stockholders. 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


The following is a summary of the Company’s audited income account for the year 1943, compared with year 1942. 


Railway operating revenues 
Railway operating expenses 


. Net railway operating revenue 
Railway tax accruals (including federal income tax) 


Railway operating income 
Equipment and joint facility rents—Net debit 


Net railway operating income 
Other income 


. Total income 
Miscellaneous deductions from income 


. Income available for fixed charges 
Fixed interest and other charges 


Income available for other purposes 
Contingent interest charges 


Audited net income 
(d—denotes decrease) 
Loss 


Increase in wage rates 


Total 


ee 


eeeeee 


a) 


| 


Year 1943 


$358,142,152.08 
250,584,352.63 
$107,557,799.45 
46,457,958.58 


$ 61,099,840.87 
8,932,372.37 
$ 52,167,468.50 
8,637,968.62 
$60,805,437.12 
2,035,995.35 
$ 58,769,441.77 
18,647,102.81 
$ 40,122,338.96 
9,612,858.50 


$ 30,509,480.46 


a ae 


a | 
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The decrease in net income of $14,814,116, is the result of: 
due to suspension in 1943 of freight rate increases 


Ce ee Oe ee ee 


Increase in taxes after non-recurring tax credit of $8,574,214. in 1942 


COE ree eer essere eeesreret eee eee SHH eter reeseeee- Ferrer ereseseseeece 


_ Increase 

_ over 1942 

$51,887,958.59 
46,343,153.87 


$ 5,544,804.72 
21,403,945.71 


$15,859,140.99 


ae Re 
$306,254,193.49 
204,241,198.76 


$102,012,994.73 
25,054,012.87 


$ 76,958,981.86 


d 
7°400,263.88 1,532,108.49 

$ 69,558,717.98 $17,391,249.48 d 
8,670,683.14 32,714.52 d 

$ 78,229,401.12 $17,423,964.00 d 
1,685,984.95 50,010.40 

$ 76,543,416.17 $17,773,974.40 
19,863,257.08 


$ 56,680,159.09 
11,356,562.50 


$ 45,323,596.59 


d 
1,216,154.27 d 
d 
d 


$16,557,820.13 
1,743,704.00 


$14,814,116.13 d 


$ 7,100,000 
9,222,000 
12,801,972 


$29,123,972 


Accruals for all taxes, year 1943, were $46,757,209., absorbing 13 cents of each dollar of total operating revenues, 43 cents of 
each dollar of net railway operating revenue, and were equal to $14.84 per share on the capital stock. 

_As of December 31, 1943, the recorded investment in property as related to railway operating income, is $999,678,403, against 
which $130,406,465 depreciation has accrued, leaving the net recorded investment $869,271,938. 

There was no change in capital stock during the year, but there was a net reduction of $58,661,935. in interest bearing obliga- 


tions of which 
Interest Charges and Maturities. 
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$57,537,050. were retired through the operation of the sinking fund created by the 1938 Plan for Modification of 
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coals, which are more plentiful right now. 
“The scarcity of the eastern coals is adding 
considerably to the demands upon the mid- 


western mines,” he said. “Therefore, we 
must utilize to the fullest extent available 
production in the bituminous fields of 
Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky. 


We cannot hope for enough eastern coals’ 


to meet our growing war requirements.” 


A.S.M.E. Semi-Annual Meeting 
To Be Held at Pittsburgh 


Railroads, fuels, steel, metals, processes, 
tools, aviation, and management will be the 
topics for the semi-annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
to be held at the Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., June 19 to 22, inclusive. ‘Twenty- 
seven sessions are planned. Col. J. Monroe 
Johnson, director, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, Washington, D. C., will be the 
speaker at an evening session of the Rail- 
road Division following a dinner of that 
Division. At another session the Metals En- 
gineering Division and the Railroad Divi- 
sion will collaborate in a study of structural 
‘materials for railroads, inluding light met- 
als and ferrous alloys. The program for the 
Railroad Division sessions is as follows: 

TUESDAY, JUNE 20 
2:30 p.m. 
Metals Engineering—Railroad 


Trends in the Material in Railway Car Con- 


struction, Badgett, Pressed Steel Car 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Re: 
Structural Material for Railroads, H. W. Gil- 


lett and F. L. Hoyt, Battelle Memorial Institute. 
Columbus, Ohio. : 

Use of Aluminum in Railway Construction, A. 
H. Woolen, Railway Division Engineer, Alum- 
inum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Draft Gear Action in Train Service, O. R. 
Wikander, M. E., Ring Spring Department, Edge- 
water Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. (To be pre- 
sented by title.) ‘ 


8:00 p.m. 
Railroad 


Johnson, director, 
Washington, 


Monroe 
Transportation, 


Railroads, Col. J. 
Office of Defense 
a: i. 

The A. S. M. E. Semi-Annual dinner 
will be held on Wednesday evening, June 
21, at the William Penn. The speaker will 
be Igor I. Sikorsky, engineering manager, 
Sikorsky Aircraft, Bridgeport, Conn., who 
will address the members on the subject of 
Direct Lift Aircraft. 


Burlington Asks Travelers What 
They Like and Dislike 


What travelers think of present-day 
passenger service, their likes and dis- 
likes and their future travel plans, are being 
studied by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, following interviews with several 
hundred travelers. The travelers were 
interviewed by unidentified fellow travelers 
on conventional and secondary trains, as 
well as on streamline Zephyrs, on various 
parts of the system. They included men 
and women of all age groups, and members 
of the armed forces. 

“Generally speaking, the traveling public’s 
appraisal of our service is gratifying,” said 
Albert Cotsworth, Jr., passenger traffic 
manager. “Nevertheless, the survey dis- 


closes some conditions that can be allevi- 
ated immediately and suggests many im- 
provements and innovations for considera- 
tion in the postwar period when adequate 
manpower and 
available.” 


materials will again be 






According to the answers made, a large 
percentage of travelers place a high valua- 
tion on the safety and dependability of rail- 
road transportation. Approximately 9 out 
of 10 who expressed opinions said> train 
service employees, ticket agents and informa- 
tion clerks were entirely satisfactory. De- 
spite the fact it has been necssary to press 
many older cars. into wartime service, 87 
per cent declared equipment and seats were 
comfortable, and 92 per cent asserted fares 
were reasonable. Nine out of 10 liked the 
food and service in dining cars, and 76 per 
cent felt prices were reasonable. Radios on 
trains appealed to 97 per cent, although 
preferences as to programs varied widely. 
Less favorable were the views on stations 
and train restrooms, only 69 per cent rating 
stations as satisfactory and only 70 per 
cent expressing satisfaction with restrooms. 
However, untidy fellow-passengers were 
given much of the blame for restroom con- 
ditions. 

“The survey indicates,” Mr. Cotsworth 
said, “that approximately threé-quarters of 
the people riding trains today did most of 
their traveling before the War by other 
means of transportation, chiefly private 
automobiles. It is encouraging to us that 
a very considerable number of these people 
assert they will use trains more, especially 
for long trips, in the postwar period. Such 
expressions were very frequent among 
travelers on the Zephyrs, who liked the 
speed with safety and the accommodations. 

“Another interesting disclosure was the 
large percentage of people traveling widely 
today who traveled very little before the 
war. It seems reasonable to assume many 
of them will continue traveling and that 
travel by all forms of transportation will 
reach new high levels in the postwar years.” 


Denver and Chicago Commemo- 
rate Dawn-to-Dusk Run 


Luncheons to commemorate the anni- 
versary of the Burlington's Pioneer 
Zephyr’s dawn-to-dusk run from Denver, 
Colo., to Chicago on May 26, 1934, to re- 
open:a Century of Progress, were held at 
Denver and Chicago on May 25 and 26 
respectively. The three men, Ralph Budd, 
president of the Burlington, Edward G. 
Budd, president of the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company and H. L. Hamil- 
ton, vice-president of General Motors Cor- 
poration, who played a major role in the 
development of this and other streamlined 
trains, were the principal speakers at both 
luncheons. In addition, Ernest G. Weber 
and Ernest Kuehn, who piloted the Zephyr 
on its historic run, presented a humorous 
skit recalling incidents of the trip. 


Mexico Changes Union 
Working Rules 


The collective labor ¢ontract which has 
been in force on the National Railways of 
Mexico since September 1, 1936, and other 
working rules which have retarded manage- 
ment in the rehabilitation of the Mexican 
railways will be changed on June 1. The 
general manager of the railways issued a 
circular on May 6, announcing the changes 
in accordance with a presidential decree of 
March 9, but when in protest the employees 
held a 24 hour ”paro” or sit-down strike at 
Montererey, N. D., and scheduled a system- 
wide strike for May 16, the effective date 














was changed to June 1 to give the workers 
an opportunity to present their views. 

The new regulations abolish mixed dis- 
ciplinary commissions and place the power 
to discipline in the hands of department 
heads. Under the proposed rules, employees 
can be dismissed for the application of the 
“exclusion clause’ by the union, upon the 
accumulation of 60 demerit marks, for lack 
of integrity, dishonesty, insubordination, 
disobedience, the use of liquor or drugs, fail- 
ure to report for work three times during 
any one month, because of collisions or de- 
railments due to excessive speed, for in- 
vading the time or rights of a superior train 
and mistreatment of the patrons of the 
railroads. 

The new rules also permit promotions of 
employees on the basis of knowledge and 
experience instead of upon seniority as at 
present. At the same time, absolute freedom 
is granted to the management in selecting 
confidential personnel and officers. All ‘ad- 
ministrative, directive and supervisory per- 
sonnel are to be considered as confidential 
employees and may be freely appointed and 
released upon justified grounds by the ‘man- 
agement without first securing approval of 
the union. All confidential employees, off- 
cers and supervisory personnel must sever 
relations with the union. At the same time, 
the personnel included in the list of seniority 
employees was reclassified to include among 
the confidential personnel all officers above 
chief clerks, foremen and assistants, first 
class.station agents and all personnel sery- 
ing in a supervisory capacity. 

Under the proposed rules, workers must 
not only perform their assigned duties but 
others of the same or lower category if 
time permits. Trainmen will be required to 
double-head on ruling grades. Local trains 
leaving the initial terminal between 4 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. will perform all local service, 
including the distribution of l.c.l. freight 
and those leaving between 4 p.m. and 4 
a.m. will perform only local service. Mixed 
trains will perform local service and dis- 
tribute 1.c.l. freight. Management will be 
permitted to transfer workers from one 
shift or from one location to another. 

Workers will continue to have free hos- 
pital and medieal service but will not be 
paid full salaries or wages during illness. 
Hospital and medical service for members 
of families of employees will be charged 
for at the rate of one peso per day. 


Representation of Employees 


The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions’ United Steel Workers of America has 
won a recent election on the Conemaugh & 
Black Lick, supplanting the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen as the 
Railway Labor Act representative of fire- 
men, hostlers, and hostler helpers, and 
winning from the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen the right to represent yardmen. 

The results, certified by the National Me- 
diation Board, show that only the engineers 
voted to retain their present representation 
by the B. of L.F. & E. The Steel Workers 
union has also been accepted by the Etna & 
Montrose as representative of its pre 
viously unrepresented engineers, fireme!, 
hostlers, and yardmen; and has thus with 
drawn its request for an election among 
those employeés. 

Meanwhile, the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks has met a challenge from the 
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CJ.0.’s United Transport Service Employ- 
ees of America and retained its right to 
represent the Memphis Union Station Com- 
pany’s clerical, office, station, and store- 
house employees. The B. of R.C. has also 
been chosen by the previously unrepresented 
clerical, office, station, and storehouse em- 
ployees of the Patapsco & Back Rivers. 
Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay agents, assist- 
ant agents, agent-telegraphers, and tele- 
grapher clerks, also previously unrepre- 
sented, have chosen the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 


‘“No Truth”’ in Berge 


Charges, Says R.E.A. 
(Continued from page 1034) 


not the express company shall control the 
rates. This agreement has been ‘approved by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. The rates are 
intended to cover the costs of the service 
as conducted and not some theoretical costs 
of some different type of service using some 
different type of airplane which some per- 
sons may claim is feasible for cargo serv- 
ice either now or in the future.” 

Air express rates in the United States are 
generally lower than air cargo rates in 
other countries and generally provides more 
complete, more frequent, and more expedi- 
tious service than is provided by air lines 
anywhere else in the world. The present 
return to our air lines is now less than 50 
per cent per ton-mile which compares with 
a minimum of 60 cents per ton-mile for air 
mail as recently ‘fixed by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board after exhaustive consideration of 
the air lines’ ton-mile costs. . . . When air 
line flying costs are reduced the air lines no 
doubt will authorize reductions in air ex- 
press rates and Railway Express Agency 
will welcome such lower rates. 


Pioneers in Air Cargo—“As to the de- 
velopment of air cargo, Railway Express 
Agency, and its predecessor, the American 
Railway Express Company, have for 25 
years been in the forefront of advocates of 
transportation of cargo by airplane. The 
express companies, like the Post Office, 
have always provided the most expeditious 
transportation service possible by employing 
the fastest means of transportation avail- 
able. Air express service was not orig- 
inated by Railway Express Agency in 1936, 
as indicated by Mr. Berge, but was inaugu- 
tated by the. American Railway Express 
Company on September 1, 1927, a year and 
ahalf before Railway Express Agency suc- 
ceeded to the operation of the express 
business. 

“Several air lines in the 10-year period, 
1928 to 1937, experimented with air cargo 
operations independent of and in competition 
with the express company. . . . These ex- 
periments were abandoned.by the individual 
ur lines after trials of varying periods and 
by September, 1937, all of the commercial 
ar lines joined in the nationwide air ex- 
Press service conducted through the Air 

xpress Division of Railway Express 
Agency, which service, combined with the 
lationwide rail express service, gives ship- 
bers everywhere a single uniform express 
‘rvice employing all the airplane schedules 
and all passenger and express train sched- 
ules throughout the country. . . . This is 
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express service as developed only in the 
United States and is in the public interest.” 


Growing Faster Than Air Travel— 
To indicate the “phenomenal development” 
of the air express business, Mr. Frey 
pointed out that statistics reported by 
C.A.B. show “air passenger revenue miles 
increased 221 per cent from 1938 to 1943, 
while air express pound-miles increased 600 
per cent.” For some months past, he said, 
the volume has been so great that “as much 
as 500,000 lb. of air express has been de- 
planed or declined in a single month by the 
air. lines because of inability of the limited 
number of airplanes to transport it.” It 
was Mr. Frey’s conclusion that in no way 
other than through the tie-up with R.E.A. 
could the air lines have developed the pres- 
ent volume of air-express business and pro- 
vided a like service at rates as low as those 
now in effect. 


Before hearing Mr. Frey, Chairman Kil- 
gore had stated the committee’s purpose as 
one of determining whether technological 
progress in connection with air cargo oper- 
ations had been adequate. When the Frey 
statement was completed, the chairman’s 
first questions ran to the relationships of 
R.E.A. directors to rail and air carriers. 
He wondered if it were true that only one 
R.E.A. director (Lyman Delano) is also 
connected with an air line, it being the sena- 
tor’s understanding that Mr. Delano was 
connected with Pan-American Airways, 
Also, the senator had figured out that the 
28 R.E.A. directors held a total of 379 di- 
rectorships in railroads. Senator Kilgore, 
as Mr. Frey put it, was trying to determine 
whether the R.E.A. directors would be 
more interested in rail than in air transpor- 
tation; and Mr. Frey told him that they 
were interested in “all express business.” 


Responsibility for Research—Mean- 
while Senator Kilgore’s fancy had turned to 
thoughts of “research,” so he asked if there 
were any contract provisions for joint re- 
search by R.E.A. and the air lines. Mr. 
Frey replied that both R.E.A. and the air 
lines “are constantly conducting research.” 

The committee chief investigator, Dr. 
Herbert Schimmel, broke in to say that the 
federal government has during the war spent 
“hundreds of millions” of dollars on re- 
search, much of it on studies in connection 
with air transportation. The doctor went 
on to suggest that much of such expenditure 
might have become necessary because of in- 
sufficient research in the pre-war era. In 
that period, it occurred to him, the airplane 
manufacturers and the air lines had not de- 
veloped into large and profitable companies ; 
but it did seem to him that R.E.A. was in 
a position to have spent “a few million dol- 
lars” on research. 

Mr. Frey replied that R.E.A. did spend 
a few million dollars, for it and its prede- 
cessors have been “carrying the torch for 
air cargo ever since 1918.” The doctor 
seemed to hold the view that R.E.A. could 
have been expected to contribute to research 
on such matters as aerodynamics. Mr. Frey 
replied that in his opinion it was R.E.A.’s 
function to interpret the needs of air-express 
service to the air lines—he doesn’t think 
“we'd be much help on aerodynamics.” 

When he turned to contentions that air 
express service could be operated for less 
than rail express costs, Dr. Schimmel was 


told by Mr. Frey that such claims were 
‘just 100 per cent wrong.” The doctor 
then asked if low rates would build the air 
volume to that of rail express, but Mr. Frey 
did not think that the air-express shipper 
wants service at less than cost. He added 
that the first step in getting air-express 
costs down to thosé of rail express should 
be “repeal of the law of gravity,” which is 
now a substantial factor in the cost of plane 
operations. 


April Operating Revenues Only 
0.4 Per Cent Above 1943 


From preliminary reports of Class I rail- 
roads representing 81.7 per cent of total 
operating revenues, the Association of 
American Railroads has estimated that op- 
erating revenues in April were $614,637,173, 
compared with $611,897,699 in April, 1943, 
an increase of 0.4 per cent. Estimated April 
freight revenues were $454,421,420, com- 
pared with $467,235,323, a decrease of 2.7 
per cent. Estimated passenger revenues were 
$117,652,293, as compared with $102,182,- 
117, an increase of 15.1 per cent. 


U. N. R. R. A. Seeks Transport 
Workers for Overseas 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration is recruiting for 
overseas service persons “who have had 
practical experience in warehousing, trans- 
portation, and distribution.” Transporta- 
tion men wanted include those experienced 
in the operation of railroad, trucking, or 
deep sea transportation systems. 

The announcement of May 19 said that 
interested persons should apply in writing 
to U.N.R.R.A., 1344 Connecticut ave- 
nue, Washington 25, D. C., “stating their 
qualifications and giving a brief outline of 
their previous employment.” 


Permits “Normal!” Rates After 
8 Years of Lower Charges 


Reporting on reconsideration of the I. & S. 
No. 5171 proceeding, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has reversed its Division 
2 and authorized railroads and common car- 
rier truckers to increase to the “normal” 
basis less-carload and less-truckload rates 
between points in northern Louisiana and 
southern Arkansas, which were reduced 
eight years ago “for competitive reasons.” 
The decision requires that the carriers at 
the same time bring into line with the new 
adjustment their rates for corresponding 
distances within Arkansas and from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to the southern Arkansas 
points. 


Div. 2 for Lower Rates—The subnor- 
mal rates, known as the 220 scale, have ap- 
plied on the first four classes, and they range 
from 68.to 72 per cent of the normal class 
rates for distances of 150 miles and less, 
gradually approaching and merging into the 
normal scale at about 200 miles. In refus- 
ing to approve the restoration of the “nor- 
mal” basis, Division 2 held that trade had 
become adjusted to the lower basis main- 
tained for more than eight years; and that 
the proposed increase required “certain 
proof” that it would be just and reasonable. 

The carriers, which made no such com- 
prehensive showing, objected to Division 
2’s reasoning, quoting from the division’s 
decision in Wool from Texas and Okla- 
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homa to North Atlantic Ports, 255 I.C.C. 
557, language to the effect that, when pro- 
posed rates are no higher than commission- 
prescribed rates generally in effect in sur- 


rounding territory, the carriers have met, 


the burden of proof placed on them to 
show that the proposed changes are just and 
reasonable. “We conclude,” said the com- 
mission, “that, except under most unusual 
circumstances, the foregoing principle an- 
nounced in the proceeding cited is unques- 
tionably sound and should be followed here.” 


O.P.A. in Opposition—Previously the 
decision had pointed out that rates resulting 
from the carriers’ proposal would in no case 
exceed those prescribed by the commission 
“in the 21st supplemental report in the 
southwestern revision as modified by the 
authorized general increases.” The com- 
mission then proceeded to assure the Office 
of Price Administration that the increase 
would “do no violence to the purpose of the 
price control and stabilization program.” 
O.P.A. had opposed the upward revision 
“unless necessary to prevent substantial 
hardship to the carriers involved.” 

Commissioner Splawn filed a dissenting 
expression to which Commissioner Aitchi- 
son subscribed. These commissioners were 
of the opinion that sections 15(7) and 
216(g) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
“plainly impose on the respondents the bur- 
den of proving the reasonableness of these 
rates.” The “normal’’ rates involved, the 
dissenting expression went on, “were pre- 
scribed to become effective after the pres- 
ent rates, on the 220 scale, were establishd 
by respondents”; and “no maximum reason- 
able rates have been prescribed for motor 
vehicle transportation in this area.” Fur- 
thermore, in the proceeding cited by the ma- 
jority to support its conclusion, “the only 
issue was the lawfulness of increased rates 
proposed in lieu of those established through 
error in calculating distances.” 

The effect of the majority’s finding, Mr. 
Splawn concluded, “is now to impose on 
shippers the burden of proving the un- 
reasonableness of suspended rates which 
are increases notwithstanding a positive 
failure of respondents to produce evidence 
in support of such increase as required by 
statute.” Commissioner Lee did not partici- 
pate in the disposition of the case. 


Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads on May 1 had 44,458 
new freight cars on order, according to 
the Association of American Railroads. On 
the same date last year they had 34,262 
on order. 

This year’s May 1 total included 15,787 
hopper, 4,905 gondolas, 797 flat, 18,207 
plain box cars, 3,125 automobile box cars, 
1,137 refrigerator, and 500 stock freight 
cars. 

The Class I roads also had 705 locomo- 
tives on order on May 1, compared with 
893 on the same day in 1943. The former 
figure included 228 steam, two electric and 
475 Diesel-electric locomotives, contrasted 
with 394 steam, 9 electric and 490 Diesel- 
electric locomotives one year ago. 

Class I railroads put 10,062 new freight 
cars in service in the first four months 
this year compared with 6,260 in the 
same period last year. Those installed in 
this year’s first four months included 6,059 
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hopper, 524 gondola, 718 flat,- 383 auto- 
mobile box, 2,265 plain box, and 113 re- 
frigerator cars. 

They also put 336 locomotives in service 
in the first four months of 1944, of which 
140 were steam, one electric and 195 Diesel- 
electric. Locomotives installed in the first 
four months of 1943 totaled 213, of which 
160 were steam, 9 electric and 44 Diesel- 
electric. 


Shrapnel Hits S. P. 
Coast Train 


Two negro women dishwashers were 
injured and 33 holes were cut in the side 
of the kitchen and the dining cars of the 
Daylight Limited of the Southern Pacific 
on May 12, when a shell exploded about 
20 ft. from the side of the train as it passed 
Tangair, Cal. while moving from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco. It is believed 
that the projectile passed over the train 
and that fragments were thrown backward. 
An investigation was begun immediately 
after the accident to determine whether the 
projectile came from the gunnery range at 
Camp Cooke. 


Taxation of Planes 


Divides High Court 
(Continued from page 1035) 


jority was summed up in the comment that 
“Surely the power of the state of origin to 
‘tax its own corporation for all their prop- 
erty within the state during the tax year’ 
cannot constitutionally be affected whether 
the property takes fixed trips or indeter- 
minate trips so long as the property is not 
‘continuously without the state during the 
whole tax year.’” 


Operator May Abandon, but the 
Operations Must Go On 


The Livestock Terminal Service Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been authorized by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon the operation of loading 
and unloading facilities at the Cleveland 
Union Stock Yards. In this action the 
division followed the recommendation of 
Examiner Ralph R. Molster, whose pro- 
posed report was reviewed in Railway Age 
of October 23, 1943, page 663. 

The authorization was accompanied by 
the comment that the Cleveland Union 
Stock Yards Co., owner of the facilities 
operated by the service company, and the 
railroads serving Cleveland “should prompt- 
ly negotiate a solution of the situation” 
arising from the technical possibility that 
interruption to the use of these facilities 
might occur. No reason is apparent to 
prevent use of the livestock company by 
the stockyards company as proprietor, or 
by the railroads, under their joint control, 
to perform the service it has been perform- 
ing, the division remarked, “and if it is so 
used, the permission . . . to abandon need 
not be exercised.” 

._ The service company’s application for 
authority to abandon its loading and un- 
loading operations was opposed by the rail- 
roads serving Cleveland. The service com- 
pany was created in 1940 for the purpose of 
performing loading and unloading services 
previously performed by the stockyards 
company, and the latter thus obtained later 


exemption from common carrier status for 
the purposes of the Carriers Taxing Act. 
The terms of the agreement between the 
livestock company and the stockyards com- 
pany and their charges for services per- 
formed have been in litigation before the 
commission in several proceedings, and the 
abandonment application developed in con- 
nection therewith, the commission having 
found the charges excessive and ordered 
reparation. 

The abandonment of operation by the 
service company was authorized, according 
to the division’s report, because the record 
showed that it has operated at a loss since 
July 1, 1943, and it now has little, if any, 
hope of remaining solvent. Nevertheless, 
the report continued, there has been no 
showing that public convenience and ne- 
cessity permit abandonment of livestock 
loading and unloading facilities at the Cleve- 
land stock yards, which are the only facili- 
ties for such purposes at Cleveland. 

Responsibility for performing this service 
has not been assumed by either the stock- 
yards company or the railroads, it said 
further, although the commission found in 





its decision in No. 28421 and related cases 
(reported in Railway Age of May 29, 1943, 
page 1111) that “the duty of providing 
suitable facilities and performing the load- 
ing and unloading service, between pen and 
car, rests ultimately with the railroad com- 
panies.” The division went on to say, how- 
ever, that the stockyards company, having 
performed such service for many years be- 
fore the service company was set up, had 
incurred in this respect the relationship and 
duty to the public of a common carrier, 
which relationship is not terminated by the 
act of leasing the facilities to another, but 
must be resumed, if the lease is terminated, 
until it is “legally relieved” of the obligation. 

In view of the pending controversy over 
the operation of these facilities, the division 
held it advisable to eliminate the service 
company from the field, as a “continuing 
element of uncertainty that is not con- 
sistent with the public interest.” While the 
question of responsibility for continuing the 
service may appear to be in nubibus, that 
is, in the clouds, the report added, the au- 
thorization given the service company to 
abandon its operation of the facilities is 
not to be construed as permitting abandon- 
ment of operation by the stockyards com- 
pany or by the railroads, whose dispute, it 
said, “should be settled finally at the earliest 
practicable date.” 


Begins Hearings on 
Job Insurance Bill 
(Continued from page 1034) 


air, would not come under the bill’s pro- 
visions. 


What It Would Cost—The additiond 
taxes necessary to meet the costs of the 
proposed modifications of the law would 
amount to-5 per cent more on the railroad 
payroll, the unions’ spokesman declared. 
This would include an additional 3% pet 
cent on account of the changes’ suggested, 
and 1% per.cent more forthe support © 
the present fetirement system. These 
taxes would be divided between employe! 
and employee as now, but collected by the 
Railroad Retirement Board, rather than hy 
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the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The “con- 
tribution rate” under the unemployment in- 
surance provisions, paid wholly by the car- 
riers, would remain at 3 per cent. 

Mr. Robertson was questioned as to the 
opportunity the individual unions and rail- 
roads had been given to study the bill. He 
explained that its provisions had been un- 
der consideration for at least a year and a 
half, and that the brotherhoods had been 
familiar with them that long. The final 
draft of the bill had been available to the 
railroads, he conceded, only since its intro- 
duction by Mr. Crosser on May 15. Mr. 
Latimer later reviewed the history of the 
pill’s drafting at some length, explaining 
how “committee prints” of the bill had 
been made available both to the unions and 
the railroads from time to time, even 
though the final draft had been released 
only a few days before the hearings began. 


Who Was the Author?—The commit- 
tee was informed that the bill beforé it was 
prepared by the Railroad Retirement 
Board’s staff, and represented the views of 
a majority of the board—one of the three 
members, according to Mr. Latimer, not 
being in favor of the amendments to the 
present law which it would bring about. 
Nevertheless, “Labor,” the unions’ weekly 
publication, in its May 20 issue informed 
its readers that “after many months of 
painstaking labor, chiefs of standard rail- 
road labor organizations have completed 
drafting amendments designed to liberalize 
enormously” the railroad social insurance 
laws, and headlined Mr. Robertson, Bert 
M. Jewell, president of the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Samuel J. Hogan, presi- 
dent of the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association, and E. E. Milliman, president 
of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, as the “men who did the job,” 
crediting “experts of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board and other advisers” with assist- 
ing the union leaders in their “arduous 
work,” 

“Labor” also disclosed that this same 
group is continuing work on the drafting 
of a workmen’s compensation bill for the 
benefit of rail employees. Such provision 
had been incorporated in early drafts of 
the bill now before Congress, and, while 
it was omitted from the proposal finally 
offered, it was indicated that it will be 
offered “later.” 


Western Railway Club 
Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting and dinner of 
the Western Railway Club, held Monday 
evening, May 22, at Chicago, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, R. D. Long, general purchasing 
agent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ; 
first vice-president, J. M. Nicholson, as- 
Sistant to vice-president of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; second vice-president, 
T. D. Beven, vice-president of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern; treasurer, Albert Shif- 
fers, Jr., Union Tank Car Company ; exec- 
utive secretary, E. E. Thulin, E. E. Thulin 

ompany. 

The following new directors were elected : 
R. D. Bryan, mechanical assistant, A. T. 
& S. F.; J. D. Rezner, superintendent car 
department, C. B. & Q.; W. H. Hillis, chief 
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operating officer, C. R. I. & P.; W. A. 
Johnston, assistant general manager, I. C.; 
C. H. Kenzel, purchasing agent, E. J. & E.; 
W. S. Morehead, general store keeper, I. C.; 
A. E. Biddle, Cardwell-Westinghouse Com- 
pany; A. F. Becker, American Arch Com- 
pany, Inc.; F. P. Biggs, American Brake 
Shoe Company; E. H. Mattingley, Stand- 
ard Railway Equipment Company; J. I. 
Thompson, Ingersoll-Rand Company; J. 
E. Wright, Edward G. Budd Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


Claims S. P. Ceased Fulfilling 
Land-Grant Obligation 


Alleging non-fulfillment of a land-grant- 
act obligation, the Department of Justice 
has filed in the United States District Court 
at Portland, Ore., a complaint seeking an 
order directing the Southern Pacific to re- 
sume passenger service between Dunsmuir, 
Calif., and Ashland, Ore., and Eugene. Ac- 
cording to a press release put out in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the complaint relies on a pro- 
vision of the Land Grant Act of 1866 under 
which lands were granted to S.P. predeces- 
sors “in return for services to be performed, 
including the operation of a continuous and 
connecting line between Roseville, Calif., 
and Portland, Ore., through the Willamette, 
Umpqua, and Rogue river valleys in 
Oregon.” 

“The complaint,” the release goes on, 
“charges that the Southern Pacific ceased 
fulfilling its obligation in 1938 by failing to 
operate through passenger service between 
Dunsmuir and Eugene, and that since Jan- 
uary, 1942, no passenger rail service of any 
sort has been furnished between Ashland 
and Dunsmuir. Under the present system 
it is now necessary for persons wishing to 
go by rail to San Francisco, Calif., from 
Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass and Rose- 
burg, to travel north to Eugene, and thence 
south over another line of the Southern 
Pacific.” 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


On May 29, the ALTon was authorized 
by the United States district court at Chi- 
cago to issue $628,000 of promissory notes 
to the American Locomotive Company 
for the purchase of 10 locomotives. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Bancor & Aroostook has ordered 
52 box cars of 40 tons’ capacity from the 
Magor Car Corporation. 


The WeEsTERN PacirFic is inquiring for 
100 drop-end gondola cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity. The railroad is reported to have 
ordered 350 box cars of 50 tons’ capacity 
from the Mount Vernon Car Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


The Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINOIS has 
ordered 200 hopper cars of 50 tons’ ca- 
pacity from the Mount Vernon Car Manu- 
facturing Company. The inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in Railway Age of 
April 15. 





The Pactric Fruir Express has ordered 
1,000 refrigerator cars, allocating 500 to 
the Mount Vernon Car’ Manufacturing 
Company and 500 to the General American 
Transportation Company. The inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of March 4. 


The Kansas City SouTHERN has issued 
inquiries for 400 new freight cars including 
75 4034-ft. victory-design steel box caf's 
of 50 tons’ capacity, 100 50%4-ft. victory- 
design steel box cars of 50 tons’ capacity, 
100 40-ft. 8-in. triple hopper cars of 70 
tons’ capacity, 25 covered hopper cars of 
70 tons’ capacity, and 100. covered hopper 
cars of 90 tons’ capacity. 


Construction. 





Attantie Coast Line.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to construct two 
connecting lines, 0.16 and 0.57 miles in 
lerigth, respectively, within the limits of 
Gainesville, Fla., as parts of a project to 
provide a more favorable route through 
that city. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—This road 
has awarded six contracts as part of a 
construction and improvement program 
which will be completed at a total cost 
of $390,000. Ben Cole & Son, Ames, Iowa, 
has been awarded a contract amounting to 
$36,000, for the construction of two con- 
crete pile piers and the enlargement of 
the footings of abutments of a bridge at 
Glidden, Iowa. The same company has 
received another contract, totaling $50,000, 
for the replacement of one 60-ft. through 
plate girder span on masonry abutments, 
with three spans of ballast deck-type steel 
super structure on the concrete sub-struc- 
ture of Bridge No. 823 at West Side, 
Iowa. The Lasker Boiler & Engineering 
Corp., Chicago, has been awarded a con- 
tract, amounting to $139,000, for the com- 
plete installation of two 500 h.p. boilers in 
the power house of the Chicago passenger 
terminal. The James A. Sackley Com- 
pany, Chicago, has received a contract, 
amounting to $48,000, for the renewal of 
the pavement and waterproofing on over- 
head bridge No. N-1510 at Chicago. The 
Ogle Construction Company, Chicago, has 
been awarded a contract, amounting to 
$65,000, for the construction at Ashland, 
Wis., of a 150-ton, electrically-operated 
coaling station. Henry Danischefsky, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been awarded a contract 
for the construction at Milwaukee of but- 
tress facing walls of concrete at Bridge 
No. 2324 over the Menominee River. 


Missourr Paciric.—This road’s reloca- 
tion of approximately 1 mile of main line 
in the vicinity of Barrett, Mo., at a cost 
of about $315,000 has been authorized by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Work is to be completed before 
May 31, 1945. Retirements resulting from 
the abandonment of the existing line will 
amount to about $150,700. The new line 
will avoid existing tunnels having restrict- 
ing clearances. 
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Supply Trade 





Forecasts Large Domestic and 
Export Locomotive Markets 


In discussing the outlook for postwar 
business in the United States, W. C. Dick- 
erman, chairman of the board of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company, told stockhold- 
ers at the annual meeting on May 18 that 
the company expected railroads to buy 
promptly when government wartime re- 
strictions can be lifted. They have the 
money and will face not only a substantial 
need but also the problem of operating at 
maximum efficiency in the face of competi- 
tion. The American Locomotive Com- 
pany, the chairman stated, estimates that 
at least 15 per cent and possibly 25 per 
cent of the approximately 157,000 loco- 
motives outside of the United States and 
Canada will need to be replaced or mate- 
rially rebuilt after the war and that in 
the early stages this business will come 
to the United States and Great Britain. 
As the locomotive plants in the occupied 
countries are rehabilitated, national require- 
ments will be built within the country, and 
later orders for locomotives from South 
America, Asia and Africa will have to be 
shared with European builders. 

The company expects a substantial Diesel 
market after the war, Mr. Dickerman de- 
clared.. While the great bulk of locomo- 
tives in this country are steam, Diesel is 
making rapid progress and will continue to 
do so after the war. The annual meeting 
was told that unfilled orders, though sub- 
stantially down from last year, due to tank 
contract cancellations, will keep all com- 
pany plants at capacity for the balance of 
the year and that the company was already 
converted to the manufacture of its regular 
products, principally locomotives, which 


are being shipped abroad in substantial 


quantities for war purposes. 

The chairman also announced that earn- 
ings of the company for the first quarter 
of 1944 were $1,805,119 before provision 
for renegotiation. This compares with 
$2,570,287 for the first quarter of 1943. 
Shipments for the first quarter of 1944 were 
$75,579,255, as compared with $119,487,612 
for the first quarter of 1943. He said that 
while earnings indicated the possibility of 
increasing the 25 cent quarterly dividend, 
the company’s directors felt that under 
the uncertainty of wartime economy it 
was safer to maintain the present rate and 
to give consideration to an extra dividend 
at the close of the current year, when a 
better appraisal of earnings and current 
prospects can be made. 


Big Drop in 1943 Demurrage, 
Westinghouse Reports 


Because of a company-wide campaign 
to speed loading and unloading of railroad 
cars, 1,000 extra car-days a month were 
gained for other wartime shippers last 
year, Andrew H. Phelps, vice-president of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., recently told members of the traf- 
fic and shipping departments of the East 
Pittsburgh and Trafford, Pa., plants. 

“Over the period of the year, that 
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amounted to releasing 12,000 cars working 
for one day, or 12 cars working for 1,000 
days,” the speaker explained. A drastic 
reduction in demurrage, to less than one- 
sixth that of 1942, was effected last year, 
Mr. Phelps reported. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
opened a new office at 2405 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to handle sales for Bald- 
win divisions and subsidiaries in Ohio, east- 
ern Michigan and the Pittsburgh, Pa., dis- 
trict. J. D. Loftis has been appointed to 
the new office to handle sales and engineer- 
ing service to the railroad field and C. L. 
Mattsson to handle products sold to indus- 
tries other than transportation. Mr. Loftis 
was educated at Utah University and Leland 
Stanford University. He joined the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western in 1928 and 
worked with that railroad until August, 
1942, when he became associated with the 
Office of Defense Transportation, serving 
as mechanical assistant; assistant to the 
director, division of railway transport; and 
traffic flow chief. He joined the Baldwin 





J. D. Loftis 


organization in December, 1943. Mr. Matts- 
son has held positions with the American 
Shipbuilding Company, the Vincent Gilson 
Engineering Company, and the William 
Cramp and Sons Ship & Engine Building 
Co. He then became associated with the 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Co., which 
has been a part of the Baldwin organiza- 
tions since 1931. 


George E. Scott has resigned from the 
Scullin Steel Company to represent manu- 
facturers in St. Louis, Mo. 


Robert H. Ramage has been appointed 
advertising manager for the American 
Brake Shoe Company’s headquarters di- 
vision in New York. Mr. Ramage has 
been associated with Brake Shoe since 1936 
and has been editor of the “Brake Shoe 
News,” a monthly paper for employees, 
since 1939. 


The Union Carbide & Carbon Cor- 
poration has announced the election of 
seven presidents of subsidiary companies. 
Dr. Joseph G. Davidson has been elected 
president of the Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation, and Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals, Ltd. Dr. Davidson 
was graduated with degrees in chemistry 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 









from the University of Southern California 
and Columbia University. He participated 
in the early work in synthetic organic 
chemistry which led to the foundation of the 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corporation, 





Dr. Joseph G. Davidson 


and has served in the company since its 
formation. During the past twelve years 
he has been vice-president in charge of 
sales. 

James W. McLaughlin has been elected 
president of the Bakelite Corporation. 
Mr. McLaughlin was graduated with a de- 
gree in mechanical engineering from IIli- 
nois University in 1914. After a short time 
as an engineer with the Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co. at Chicago, he joined the 
Prest-O-Lite Company. He has been in 
charge of major production operations in 
the igdustrial gases and chemicals com- 
panies of the corporation continuously since 
that time. Mr. McLaughlin will direct all 
of the plastics operations of units of the 
corporation, including the plastics division 
of the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corpor- 
ation. 





James W. McLaughlin 


Stanley B. Kirk has been elected presi- 
dent of the Linde Air Products Com- 
pany, the \Prest-O-Lite Company, the 
Dominion Oxygen Company, Ltd., and 
the Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada. 
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Mr. Kirk was graduated from Wisconsin 
University in 1913 and joined the Union 
Carbide Sales Company in 1915. Since that 
time he has been responsible for sales and 
- sales management in the gas group of com- 
panies of the corporation. 

Arthur V. Wilker has been elected 





Stanley B. Kirk 


president of the National Carbon Com- 
pany and the Canadian National Carbon 
Company. Mr. Wilker was graduated 
from Baldwin Wallace College and the Case 
School of Applied Science. After a year 
as head of the chemistry department at the 
University of Evansville, he joined the 
National Carbon Company in 1910. Since 
that time, with the exception of three years 
as head of the chemistry department at 
Baldwin Wallace College, he has been re- 
sponsible for production and research work 
in the manufacture and use of carbon 
and graphite products. 

Francis P. Gormely has been elected 
president of the Electro Metallurgical 
Company, the Electro Metallurgical 
Company of Canada, the Haynes Stellite 
Company, the Michigan Northern 





Arthur V. Wilker 


Power Company, and the Union Car- 
bide Company of Canada. Mr. Gormely 
was graduated from Michigan University 
with a degree of electrical engineering in 
1909. He immediately joined the Union 
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Carbide Company at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as an electrician; and has served 
continuously in various production and 
executive capacities since that time. 

John D. Swain has been elected presi- 
dent of the Electro Metallurgical Sales 
Corporation. -Mr. Swain was graduated 
from DePauw University in 1912 and joined 
the Union Carbide Sales‘Company at Chi- 
cago in 1915. He served in the Army air 
corps during the first world war, resuming 
his sales work when the war ended. He 





Francis B. Gormely 


has served since in sales executive and ad- 
ministrative capacities. 


John R. Van Fleet has been elected 
president of the United States Vanadium 
Corporation. He has been identified with 
the natural resource supplies of the corpora- 
tion for many years. Mr. Van Fleet is 
also president of the Union Mines Develop- 
ment Corporation. P 


The Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corporation has purchased the 
Electric Machinery Manufacturing 
Company of Minneapolis, Minn. The 
Electric Machinery Company’s major lines 
include synchronoys motors for direct drive 
for power plant and industrial machinery 
and electric generators for steam and in- 
ternal combustion engines. The company 
will continue to operate independently of the 
other Worthington activities under its 
present executive management. 


W. J. Mohr has been appointed a foreign 
representative in the export division of the 
American Brake Shoe Company. For 
the eighteen months preceding his joining 
Brake Shoe, Mr. Mohr had headed a qui- 
nine mission to Peru for the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. He was formerly 
with the Lincoln Electric Company and the 
ARMCO International Company, of which 
latter company he was overseas sales mana- 
ger for five years, operating throughout the 
Caribbean region and the west coast of 
Central and South America. 


Edgar C. Thomas, who was recently 
honorably discharged from the U. S. Army 
with the rank of major, has been elected 
vice-president of the Thomas Machine 


Manufacturing Company of Pittsburgh, 


Pa. Mr. Thomas has spent his entire in- 
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dustrial career in the company, which was 
founded by his father. Before the war he 
was in charge of the company’s. Chicago 
office and later of its Philadelphia, Pa, 
office. As vice-president he will direct 
sales, working through the Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia offices, and with particular 
emphasis on foreign markets. 


E. R. Fitch has been appointed director 
of engineering of the Bendix-Westing- 
house Automotive Air Brake Company; 
A. R. Leukhardt, chief engineer; F. L, 
Wheaton, director of sales; A. V. Howe, 
sales manager; S. Johnson, Jr., manager, 
sales engineering; H. W. Jackson, service 
sales manager and M. S. Stein, auditor. 
L. R. Barton has been appointed to head 
the expediting and priority departments. 


Robert H. Haley, for six years New 
England district traffic manager of U. S. 
Steel Corporation -subsidiaries, has been 
appointed general traffic manager of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., a U. S. 
Steel subsidiary. Mr. Haley began his 
career with American Steel & Wire as an 
office boy in the freight department at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in April, 1903. He was suc- 
cessively a bill of lading clerk, trace clerk, 
assistant rate clerk and chief rate clerk in 
Pittsburgh before being transferred to 
Worcester, Mass., as assistant division 
freight agent in October, 1922. He was 
appointed division freight agent at Wor- 
cester in August, 1931, and appointed New 
England district traffic manager of U. S. 
Steel subsidiaries in May, 1938. 


Roy L. Salter has been appointed chief 
operating officer of the Southern Wheel 
division of the American Brake Shoe 
Company, with the title of works manager. 
Mr. Salter was graduated from the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute and joined the South- 
ern Wheel division as assistant foreman at 
the Sayre, Pa., plant in 1924. He was 
appointed superintendent in 1927, transferred 
to the Portsmouth,.Va., plant in the same 
capacity in 1929 and returned to Sayre in 
1936. He was given a leave of absence in 
1937 to enter the services of the Association 
of Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels 
where he remained for five years, returning 
to Southern Wheel in New York as general 
superintendent in 1942. W. C. Appleby, 
former operating manager, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the division president, 
and D. E. Hensley has been appointed 
assistant works manager. 


OBITUARY 


Donald Symington, president of the 
McConway & Torley Corporation, died of 
May 22. 





Ticket MAcHINES IN Lonpon.—Eighty- 
seven per cent of total tickets issued 
London Transport railways today are sup 
plied through machines of various kinds 
This has expedited greatly the handling of 
increasing traffic with a “war-depleted 
staff,” reports the Railway Gazette d 
London. Some machines “are of considet- 
able ingenuity,” it adds, “and are capable 
of printing tickets and supplying chang 
at the rate of 20 a minute.” 
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In Canada: FRANKLIN 


ECOGNIZING the trend in locomotive 
design toward higher boiler pres- 
sures, and noting the many new factors 
in current steam locomotive operation, 
the new Type “E”’ Booster has been de- 
veloped expressly to meet today's con- 
ditions. 
For each Booster application the 


_ proper gear ratio is selected for‘a given 


boiler pressure, .wheel diameter, and 
adhesive weight to obtain maximum 
Booster power. A special starting feature 
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SUPPLY 













[som NEW TYPE BOOSTER 





enables the new Type “E’’ Booster to 
develop full initial starting effort, and a 
new air control assures efficient Booster 
operation and engagement at higher 
speed. Dynamic balancing contributes to 
smooth operation, particularly at higher 
operating speeds, and the roller bearing 
crankshaft, securely housed in the en- 
gine bed, makes for smooth running, 
freedom from lost motion, and long life 
with minimum maintenance. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 


¢ CHICAGO 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 






MONTREAL 


Financial 





ALLEGHANY CorporATION.—Control of 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Marquette, and 
Nickel Plate—The Alleghany Corp. has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission an application for an order pro- 
viding (1) that its control of the C. & O., 
Pere Marquette, and N. Y. C. & St. L., and 
other carriers, including the United States 
Trucking Corp., was not acquired, and 
is not now maintained, in violation of sec- 
tion 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
or, if the commission determines other- 
wise, (2) that its control of these carriers 
has been sufficiently authorized,. or, if the 
commission determines otherwise, (3) ap- 
proving such control. 

The application indicated that the larg- 
est stockholders of Alleghany Corp. now 
are Robert R. Young, chairman of the 
board of the C. & O., with 182,706 shares 
of common and 384 of series A preferred, 
and Allan P. Kirby, with 1,106,740 shares 
of common, 31,758 of series A preferred, 
and 3,393 of prior preferred. Alleghany 
Corp., it said, now holds 1,140,574 shares, or 
14.89 per cent, of the outstanding common 
stock of the C. & O., as well as 36.66 per 
cent of the stocks of the Missouri Pacific, 
in reorganization, and a contract to buy 
3,100 shares of the new preferred of the 
Chicago & North Western. In addition, 
the application showed that Alleghany 
Corp. holds substantial amounts of various 
bonds and notes of the following railroads 
now in process of reorganization: Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; Chicago & 
North Western; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; Denver & Rio Grande Western; 
Florida East Coast; International-Great 
Northern; Missouri Pacific; New Orleans, 
Texas. & Mexico; New York, New Haven 
& Hartford; Seaboard Air Line; and St. 
Louis-San Francisco. 

In support of its contention that its 
control of rail carriers was not in violation 
of section 5, the application said that Alle- 
ghany Corp. “shortly after” its incorpora- 
tion “in 1929 acquired 71 per cent of the 
common stock of Chesapeake Corp., which 
at the end of that year held 55 per cent of 
the outstanding:C. & O. common. By the 
end of 1937 the Chesapeake Corp. held 
about 30 per cent of the C. & O.’s common, 
and this was reduced to about: 25 per cent 
at the time of the liquidation of the Chesa- 
peake Corp. in 1942. The C. & O. now 
holds about 55 per cent of the Nickel Plate’s 
common and about 48 per cent of the Pere 
Marquette’s common, the application ex- 
plained. 

Control of these roads by Alleghany 
Corp. is in the public interest, it contended, 
because under its “good management” they 
rendered efficient service to the public 
through the depression years, because it has 
rendered assistance on financial problems, 
thus “saving” the Nickel Plate from re- 
organization, and because it has sponsored 
debt reduction, resisted the control of pri- 
vate banking interests, and favored com- 
petitive bidding in the sale of railway se- 
curities. 

The commission’s No. 29085 investigation 
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of the propriety of Alleghany Corporation’s 
control of these carriers is scheduled for 
hearing at Washington, D. C., on June 26, 
at which time the present application also 
will be considered. 


AtcHison, TopEKA & SANTA FE-CHI- 
caco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Acquisi- 
tion.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the joint 
purchase by these roads of portions of the 
lines of the Oklahoma Railway, and cer- 
tain operations under trackage rights in 
connection therewith, in order that they 
may perform substantially the freight serv- 
ice heretofore performed by the Oklahoma, 
which has been authorized to abandon its 
operations’ in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 


The Santa Fe and Rock Island have been | 


authorized (1) to purchase jointly the 
Oklahoma’s line from Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to Bethany, together with certain 
trackage in Oklahoma City, amounting in 
all to about 15.7 miles, on a portion of 
which the Oklahoma will have trackage 
rights for passenger operations, (2) to 
acquire by assignment the Oklahoma’s 
lease of the Oklahoma City Junction, and 
(3) to operate under trackage rights over 
a 0.7-mile line of the Oklahoma. The 
Santa Fe’s operation under trackaZe rights 
over 3.4 miles of Rock Island line, and 
the Rock Island’s operation under track- 
age rights over 1.9 miles ef Santa Fe line, 
all within the limits of Oklahoma City, also 
was authorized. In addition, the Santa Fe 
individually was authorized to acquire 1.1 
miles of Oklahoma line at Guthrie, and 
the Rock Island individually was author- 
ized to acquire 0.28 miles of Oklahoma line 


, at El Reno and 1 mile at Oklahoma City. 


The cost of these transactions will be $248,- 
918 to the Santa Fe and $276,382 to the 
Rock Island. The purchasers informed 
the commission they expect no profits from 
the jointly owned lines, but do count on 
financial gains to the extent that divisions 
formerly paid the Oklahoma by them on 
road-haul traffic, or received by it from 
other carriers, now to be retained by the 
purchasers, exceed the additional oper- 
ating costs. 

The division’s approval of these trans- 
actions was granted on specified conditions. 
It required that neutrality in handling the 
traffic of other roads serving Oklahoma 
City on the lines heretofore operated by 
the Oklahoma be continued without dis- 
crimination, and it provided for the pay- 
ment of certain compensation to any Okla- 
homa employee adversely affected by the 
authorized transactions, including dismis- 
sal pay and reimbursement of expense of 
moving, where appropriate, the cost thereof 
to be divided equally between the Oklahoma, 
Santa Fe, and Rock Island. The report 
indicated that provision had been made 
for the employment by the purchasers of 
many of the Oklahoma’s employees, with 
due regard to seniority. 


BAtTIMoRE & Ont0.—Promissory Notes. 
—This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce. Commission for authority to 
issue $1,200,000 of promissory notes, series 
B, in further evidence of indebtedness for 
the unpaid balance due on 500 50-ton hopper 
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cars purchased from the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., under a conditional sales agreement, 
at a total cost of $1,353,105. 


BattimorE & Onto.—Annual Report — 
In his annual report for the year 1943, 
R. B. White, president, noted that efforts 
have failed thus far to. obtain permission 
to set up reserves to cover accumulating 
deferred maintenance and to provide for 
post-war rehabilitation of railroad prop- 
erties. He urged that during the period 
when the railroads are doing the largest 
business in their history, it would be pru- 
dent business policy to amend the tax 
laws now so as to permit the creation of 
such reserves. Railway tax accruals ab- 
sorbed 13 cerits of each dollar of total 
operating revenues in 1943 and 43 cents 
of every dollar of new railway operating 
revenues, compared with 8 cents and 25 
cents in 1942, The company had to earn 
4.68 per cent on roundly one billion dollars 
of property investment devoted to trans- 
portation service to pay the tax bill of 
1943. This compares with 2.54 per cent 
the company had to earn for similar pur- 
poses in 1942. Details from the Baltimore 
& Ohio’s annual report are set forth in 
an advertisement elsewhere in this issue. 


CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY.—Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Proposed—A committee for this 
railroad’s general mortgage bonds has 
mailed a proposed plan of reorganization 


‘to holders of the securities for their ap- 


proval. To overcome the difficulty of for- 
mulating a plan while the tax liability of 
the railroad is still uncertain, the proposed 
plan provides an alternative solution of 
the tax problem, depending upon the final 
decision of the courts. In order to reduce 
New Jersey taxes, the committee recom- 
mends that a Pennsylvania corporation 
be créated to take over the properties in 
that ‘state. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Re- 
financing.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to proceed with the plan for the 
retirement in advance of maturity of $56,- 
773,000 of its Illinois Division mortgage 
bonds which was outlined in Railway Age 
of April 29, page 836. The transaction in- 
volves issuing $30,000,000 of collateral trust 
bonds and $10,000,000 of serial collateral 
trust notes for sale, issuing $85,000,000 of 
general mortgage 4 per cent bonds to be 
pledged, together with $9,873,000 of such 
bonds already issued, under the first and 
refunding mortgage, and issuing $94,873,000 
of first and refunding mortgage 4% per 
cent bonds, series of 1970, of which $55,000,- 
000 is to be pledged as collateral security for 
the collateral trust bonds, $15,000,000 is to 
be pledged as collateral security for the 
serial collateral trust notes, and $24,873,000 
% to be held in the company’s treasury for 
later disposition. 

The collateral trust bonds, to bear 3% 
per cent interest, have been sold at par 
through private negotiation to a group of 
insurance companies. The serial collateral 
trust notes were sold through competitive 
bidding at 99.499 to the First National Bank 
of New York and others, resulting in am 
average annual cost to the road of 1.7 per 
cent. Net ‘interest savings are expected to 
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FUEL 


a strategic material 


CONSERVED 


with Security Sectional Arches 


Today, more than ever, fuel is one of our strategic materials. 
Making every pound of fuel produce the maximum amount of 
steam not only conserves this strategic material but also the 
cars required to transport it. 

















For over 33 years, Security Sectional Arches have been saving 
fuel on all types of steam locomotives. 


But experience has proved that only with a complete Arch 
can maximum fuel economy bé realized. 
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amount to $3,214,261, and in addition the 
transaction is expected to strengthen the 
security of the first and refunding mort- 
gage so that advantageous use may be 
made of it for later refinancing operations. 
The road’s outstanding funded debt, upon 
retirement of the Illinois Division bonds, 
will be $177,147,000, including the new $10,- 
000,000 collateral trust notes to be paid 
within 5 years. 

The division’s report made no reference 
to certain objections made by Senator Ship- 
stead and others to the transaction because 
Morgan Stanley & Co. was paid $75,000 by 
the Burlington as a fee for advising it, 
acting as its agent in carrying out the re- 
financing program, and in obtaining pur- 
chasers for the collateral trust bonds. 


Dattas Ramway & TERMINAL.—Re- 
quests Bids—The Dallas Railway & Ter- 
minal has invited bids to June 5 for the 
purchase of $3,000,000 first mortgage serial 
bonds maturing in the amount of $200,000 
annually from June 1, 1945 to 1959. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Merger.—This company has been author- 
ized- by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to acquire by merger 
the properties of the New York, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, to acquire control 
through stock ownership of the New York, 
Lackawanna & Western of Pennsylvania, 
a wholly-owned subsidiary thereof, and in 
that connection to assume liability for cer- 
tain securities. 

The transaction is one of several in 
which the Lackawanna is engaged in an 
effort. to simplify its system corporate struc- 
ture and eliminate certain asserted tax lia- 
bilities. The D. L. & W. now holds 1,680 
of the 100,000 shares of N. Y. L. & W. 
common stock outstanding, the rest being 
in the hands of the public, according to 
the division’s report. The line of the 
N. Y. L. & W., extending from Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., to Buffalo and constituting 
about one-half the Lackawanna’s main-line 
mileage, has been operated under lease by 
the D. L. & W. under an agreement which 
requires the lessee to pay the lessor’s stock- 
holders 5 per cent per annum, free of all 
taxes, and to pay all taxes imposed on 
the lessor corporation or its property. 

Under similar provisions, the lessee has 
been held liable for federal income and 
other taxes, including New Jersey per- 
sonal property taxes, imposed on several 
of its lessor companies, and the extent of 
such liability is in litigation. The division 
pointed out that the outcome of these suits 
will affect both the Delaware company 
itself and its leased lines, and “the possible 
effect of adverse decisions in these suits on 
the Delaware company as a whole is de- 
pressing.” Meanwhile, rental payments to 
lessor company stockholders have been 
enjoined, ‘and those of the N. Y. L. & W. 
will receive no income, under the existing 
lease, perhaps until 1946, depending on 
the court’s decision. The D. L. & W.’s 
property tax accruals in New Jersey, if 
the court decision is adverse to it, exceed 
$10,645,000, according to the report, and 
its obligations in the event of unfavorable 
decisions both in the New Jersey cases and 
the federal income tax cases would aggre- 
gate $18,184,750, an amount sufficient to 
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lead the management, and some of the 
stockholders of the lessor companies, to 
consider the possibility that reorganization 
through bankruptcy proceedings might then 
become necessary. 

To avoid this contingency, the merger 
plan now approved by the division was 
developed by the D. L. & W. in accord with 
some 44 per cent of the stockholders of 
the N. Y. L. & W., according to the report. 
It depends on the approval of two-thirds 
of the stockholders of each company, and 
becomes effective upon submission of 90 
per cent of the lessor company’s publicly- 
held stock for exchange for certain securi- 
ties or scrip certificates of the D. L. & 
W. Each $100 share of N. Y. L. & W. 
stock would receive the following D. L. 
& W. issues in exchange: $60 principal 
amount of first and refunding mortgage 5 
per cent bonds, series C; $40 principal 
amount of income mortgage bonds; and 
interest on such bonds in cash since rental 
payments were stopped (July 1, 1942). 

The division found that “both companies 
should be benefited .by the settlement of 
the pending litigation and the elimination 
of the federal income tax problem,” it hav- 
ing been agreed that suits of the lessor 
company’s stockholders against the D. L. 
& W. will be dismissed, with the two com- 
panies dividing the cost of back federal 
taxes and penalties on a 50-50 basis, the 
payment to be made by the D. L. & W.,, 
which will reimburse itself. by withholding 
contingent interest on the income mortgage 
bonds. In addition to removing the tax 
uncertainty, so far as the New York com- 
pany is involved, the merger will result 
in a $200,000 annual reduction of the D. L. 
& W.’s fixed charges, the division pointed 
out. ; 

The merger approval included authoriza- 
tion to issue the securities needed to carry 
out the plan and for the D. L. & W. to 
assume liability in respect of $13,639,000 of 
the lessor company’s first and refunding 
mortgage 4 per cent series A bonds and 
$10,000,000 of its first and refunding mort- 
gage 4%4 per cent series B bonds. 


Detaware & Hupson.—Plans Boston & 
Maine Move—On May 15 the Delaware 
& Hudson announced that, in association 
with certain other holders of the publicly- 
held 4 per cent guaranteed cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of the Boston Railroad Hold- 
ing Company, it will shortly take steps to 
secure the distribution of Boston & Maine 
stock held by the holding company. The 
preferred shares are entitled to priority 
in liquidation of the assets of the holding 
company, which consist of Boston & Maine 
stock carrying about 27 per cent of the 


‘ voting power of that railroad. The D. & H.: 


‘pointed out that it has maintained a sub- 
stantial traffic exchange with the B. & M. 
for many years and desires to protect that 
exchange upon an open, competitive basis. 
It denied any intention of acquiring any 


measure of control of the Boston & 


Maine. 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford has defaulted on its guarantee of 
dividends on the so-called publicly-held 
stock of the holding company and the plan 
of reorganization of the New Haven, which 
has been approved by-the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, contains express Pro- 
visions prohibiting the performance now or 
in the future of this guarantee. The D, & 
H. pointed out that the New Haven, as 
recently as the fall of 1943, applied to the 
court having jurisdiction of the New 
Haven in reorganization for approval of g 
proposal whereby the New Haven would 
purchase the publicly-held preferred stock 
of the holding company, with the obvious 
intention of eliminating all outside interest 
in the company, thereby giving the New 
Haven all of the stock of the holding com. 
pany. This application was denied by the 
court with the observation that it would 
vary the plan of reorganization for the 
New Haven approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Delaware & Hudson also pointed 
out that a liquidation of the holding com- 
pany and a consequent distribution of the 
Boston & Maine stock would appear to be 
consistent with the established public policy 
of New England and with the federal anti- 
trust laws with respect to the relationship 
of the New Haven and the Boston & 
Maine. 





New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to assume lia- 
bility for $1,800,000 of 134 per cent serial 
equipment trust certificates, sold at 99.77 
to the Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co 
of Buffalo, N. Y. through competitive bid. 
ring, resulting in an average cost to th 
road of 1.79 per cent. The proceeds wil 
be used, together with treasury cash, in 
connection with the purchase, at a total 
cost of $2,260,632, of 500 50-ton hopper 
bottom gondola cars and 300 50-ton bo 
cars. 























New York, New Haven & Hartrorp. 
Promissory Notes—This road has appli 
to the Interstate Commerce Commissio 
for authority to issue $5,252,000 of prom 
issory notes in connection with its purchas 
under a conditional sales arrangement 0 
2,000 box cars from the Pullman-Standar 
Car Manufacturing Co. at a total cost o' 
$6,565,060. 


New York, New Haven & HArtrorp. 
Proposed Interest Payments.—A hearin 
has been scheduled for May 29 in the 
United States district court at New Haven 
Conn., on this railroad’s petition for au 
thority to pay one year’s interest on th 
bonds secured by the first and refundin 
mortgage. The proposal involves pay 
ments of almost $9,500,000. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—To Retire Two Is; 
sues—At the annual meeting of stockhold: 
ers on May 10, Armand T. Mercier, presi: 
dent, announced that the board of director 
had authorized the redemption on Decembe 
1, 1944, at par and accrued interest, of al 
of the railroad’s 4 per cent gold bonds 
Central Pacific stock collateral, due Augu 
1, 1949. He said there were $16,303,125 
principal amount, of such bonds in th 
hands of the public. Mr. Mercier stated 
that the board approved the redemption by 
Central Pacific on October 1, 1944, af 
107%4 and accrued interest, of all of it 
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through short line first mortgage 4 per 
cent gold bonds, due October 1, 1954, guar- 
anteed by Southern Pacific. There are 
$9,640,000, principal amount, of these bonds 
in the hands of the. public and $360,000 of 
the bonds are owned by the Southern 
Pacific. 


MissourI-ILLino1s.—Trackage Rights.— 
This road, controlled by the Missouri Pa- 
cific, has been authorized by Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to operate under trackage rights over a 
3,434-ft. line of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. near Festus, Mo. 


Reapinc.—Merger of  Subsidiaries.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to acquire by merger the property of the 
Catasauqua & Fogelsville and the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Terminal Co., both of 
which it controls through ownership of 
capital stock and operates under lease. 
Authority was sought also to assume lia- 
bility for $6,950,000 of P. & R. T. Co. first 
mortgage bonds. 


Sr. Lours-SAn Francisco.—Annual Re- 
port—tIn their 1943 annual statement to 
stockholders, trustees report that “a com- 
promise purchase of all claims of Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and _ the 
Railroad Credit Corporation was effected 
on November 24, 1943, in accordance with 
an order of the Court dated October 14, 
1943, by the payment of $4,504,575 to Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and 
$1,300,000 to Railroad Credit Corporation. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 


Increase 
‘ or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1943 With 1942 
Mileage . 
a 4,945.87 52.87 
OPERATING 
ay dln $112,961,746 +$22,882,147 





Maintenance of way 


and poeta ne 12,626,317 +4,289,497 
Maintenance o 

per oan 19,472,644 44,135,324 
Transportation 35,582,510 +7,164,105 





ToTat OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


73,703,238 
Operating ratio 65.25 


+16,700,238 
+1.97 





Net REvENVE From 




















OPERATIONS 39,258,509 +6,181,909 
Railway tax accruals 14,349,750 +8,944,236 
Hi f equi ment— 

vg ‘anne 693,962 +483,283 
Joint facility rents— 
Net 191,912 45,425 
Net Raitway 
OPpERAT'NG INCOME 24,022,886 -3,251,035 
Total non-cperating 
income 240,592 +48,715 
Gross INCOME 24,263,477 —3,202,320 
Rent for leased 
roads 23,668 +30 
Interest on funded 
debt 11,869,735 —600,728 
Tota Fixep CuHarcEes’ 11,903,639 —599,367 
BALANCE 12,145,509 —2,621,730 





SouTHERN.—Subsidiaries Acquisition Au- 
thorized—At the annual meeting on May 
16, stockholders authorized the railroad to 
acquire all franchises, rights and proper- 
ties of the Southern Company in Ken- 
tucky, the Southern Company in Indiana, 
the Cumberland Company and the Vir- 
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ginia & Southwestern—subject to Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approval. The 
stockholders ratified the refunding of At- 
lanta & Charlotte Air Line bonds to effect 
an estimated saving of $460,500 annually 
in the Southern’s fixed charges. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Texas 
Orleans Bonds.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state (Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the Texas & New Orleans, controlled 
by the Southern Pacific Company through 
ownership of stock, to issue $16,178,000 
of first and refunding mortgage 434° per 
cent bonds, series A, to be delivered to 
the parent company in exchange for a like 
principal amount of prior lien bonds held 
by it. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
May 23 week year 


40.43 39.48 38.31 
88.53 87.76 78.42 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama Great Southern.—Ordinary, $4.50, 
payable June 29 to holders of record May 29. 

Atlantic Coast Line.—$1.50, payable June 28 to 
holders of record June 2. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—75¢, quarterly, 
J 25 1 to holders of record June 8. 

elaware & Bound Brook.—$2.00, quarterly, 
payable June 10 to holders of record June 3. 
etroit, Hillsdale South Western.—$2.00, 

semi-annually, payable July 5 to holders of record 
June 20. 

Erie & Pittsburgh.—87%4¢, quarterly, payable 
June 10 to holders-of record May 31. 

Maine Central.—6% prior preferred, $3.00, ac- 
cum., payable July 1 to holders of record June 26. 

Philadelphia, Germantown & Norristown.— 
$1.50, quarterly, payable June 5 to holders of 
record May 20. 

West Jersey & Seashore.—Special guaranteed, 
$1.50, semi-annually, payable June 1 to holders of 
record May 15. 


“Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


payable 


Abandonments 





AtLantic Coast LINE.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a 2.09- 
mile segment of line in Gainesville, Fla., 
for which an alternate line with better op- 
erating conditions is to be substituted. 


DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this road to abandon a 
portion of a branch from Griffith spur, Colo., 
to Chandler, 3.13 miles, for which it found 
public need no longer exists. The original 
application contemplated abandonment also 
of the remaining portion of the branch, from 
Chandler Junction to Griffith spur, 1.48 
miles, but that part of the line later was 
eliminated by the applicant from the pro- 
ceedings and will be unaffected. 


Kansas City SouTHERN.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon its 
line from Spiro, Okla., to Ft. Smith, Ark., 
15.11 miles. P , 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon a 1.44- 
mile segment at the end of its branch serv- 
ing Welshtown, Pa., and a 1.08-mile seg- 
ment at the end of its branch serving 
Slatedale, Pa., both being parts of lines 





& New - 


- requisite findings cannot be made,” he said. 








origimally built to serve slate industries 
now served by truck, and both having be. 
so damaged by floods in May, 1942, thal 
operation has not been performed since, 





Missourt Paciric.—Division 4 of the Ip. 


terstate Commerce Commission has author. 
ized this road to abandon approximately 
1 mile of main line in the vicinity of Bar. 
rett, Mo., in connection with a track relo. 
cating project. 


Ge 
assis 
char‘ 

Missouri Paciric.—This road’s subsid. 
iary, the Missouri Pacific in Nebraka, has 
been denied authority to abandon a line Jo 
from a point near Talmage, Neb., to , sic 
point near Weeping Water about 25 miles, rast 
in a report and order by Division 4 of the po 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The line be 
in question is a segment in the older of this 1802 
road’s two generally parallel lines extending pa 
from Auburn, Neb., to Omaha, and in an. 
other application pending before the com- 
mission authority to abandon another seg- 
ment from Auburn to Talmage, along with vain 
a branch connecting at that point, has been d 
sought. 

The ‘division found, with respect to the 
25-mile segment to which the denial ap- 
plied, that it is doubtful whether “any sub- 
stantial loss” has been incurred’ from oper- 
ations under existing conditions, while the 
record indicated community need for the 
line while truck use is ‘curtailed. It went 
on to say, however, that the line is not 
necessary for bridge traffic, that no part 
of it is more than 8 miles from some 
other rail line, and that farmers have hauled 
grain from greater distances away from the 
line to obtain better prices, on which basis 
its denial of the application was made with- 
out prejudice to renewal after the end of 
the war. 











OKLAHOMA RAILWAY.—Division 4 of the} 4 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au-| — 
thotized this road to abandon the operation 
in interstate and foreign commerce of the 
lines on which it has performed freight 
service, viz, from Bethany, Okla., to El 
Reno, 19 miles, from a point near North 
Oklahoma, Okla., to Guthrie, 25.5 miles, 
from Oklahoma City to Norman, 16.5 miles, 
and about 3.4 miles of connecting tracks 
within the limits of Oklahoma City. Sub-f° 5 
stitute freight operations by the Atchison, f' 
Topeka & Santa Fe and the Chicago, Rock }t 
Island & Pacific have been arfanged and ap- ft Y 
proved by the commission. Only 2.98 miles 
of the line within the limits of Oklahoma 
City is to be abandoned for all purposes. 
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SouTHERN.—In a proposed report Exam- 
iner R. R. Molster has recommended that 
the dnterstate Commerce Commission deny 
this company’s application for authority to 
abandon its line from a point near Rome, 
Ga., to a point near Gadsden, Ala., 50 
miles, without prejudice to a renewal of the F 
application after the end of the war in 
Europe. The examiner pointed out that the f 
record in the case was “defective and un- 
satisfactory” in that the road had not met 
the commission’s requirements as to the sta- 
tistical basis for its claim that operation of f 
the line results ina loss that constitutes aff." 
burden on the road. “The applicant has ts 
failed to sustain the burden of proof, whence ra 
it follows that on the present record the 
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’ of Bar. George C. Frank has been appointed 


ack relo. assistant to the president of the Erie, in 
charge of public relations, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding the 


S_ subsid- duties of €. E. Coe, wha has resigned. 


raka, has 
n a line John Kerwin Thompson, whose resig- 
b., to a nation as vice-president in charge of ac- 
25 miles ounting, finance and purchases of the Erie 
4 of the was announced in last week’s Railway Age, 
The line was born at Paterson, N. J., on March 13, 
-t of thisfigo2 After attending the School of Com- 
xtending merce, Accounts and Finance, New York 
id in an-Wjniversity, he entered railroad service in 
the com-fi997 in the office of the Erie’s auditor of 
her S€g-Hraffic. In 1918 he became general ac- 
ng withfountant; in 1920, assistant to comptroller ; 
has beenind in 1923, assistant comptroller. Mr. 
Thompson was appointed comptroller in 
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) miles, 
5 miles, ? : : : 
- tracks P31, becoming vice-president and assistant 
, Syh-f? President five years later. In 1938 he 
tchison, f'4S named to the position of vice-president 
o, Rock Mf accounting and finance, and the duties 
and ap- f vice-president of purchases were added in 
8 miles (240. This post he held until his recent 
Jahoma f*ignation to accept the post of president 
f the Union Bank of Commerce at Cleve- 
pnd, Ohio. Mr. Thompson continues as 
member of the Erie’s board, and of its 
nance committee. , 





John Kerwin Thompson 
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Felix S. Hales, assistant general super- 
tendent of the New York, Chicago & St. 
otis (Nickel Plate), with headquarters at 
leveland, Ohio, has been promoted to as- 
istant to the president, with the same head- 
arters.~Mr. Hales was born at Wilson, 
i. C., on April 13, 1893, and graduated in 
Mgineering from North Carolina’ State Col- 
ge in 1913, and in civil engineering from 
ornell University in 1916. He entered rail- 
fay service in 1916 as a draftsman of the 
nt had lickel Plate on grade elimination work and 
liana trved in that capacity until June, 1918, 
wd thé hen ‘he joined the U. S. Army as a second 
e said, peutenant in the Field Artillery. He re- 
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‘position with the 
N , ember, 1918, and in 
1919 he was appointed assistant to the cor- 
porate ‘chief engineer. In 1920, Mr. Hales 
was appointed assistant engineer in charge 
of bridge design and steel inspection and in 









-Felix S. Hales 
April, 1924, he was transferred to the track 


department as an assistant engineer. Four 
months later, he was promoted to engineer 
of track, with headquarters as before at 
Cleveland, and his jurisdiction was ex- 
tended to include the Lake Erie and West- 
ern district in 1925 and the entire system in 
1927. In 1928, Mr. Hales was appointed 
engineer of the Cleveland Terminal im- 
provements, and in 1934 he returned to his 
former position of engineer of track. On 
December 1, 1939, he was promoted to 
bridge engineer, and on September 1, 1942, 
he was advanced to the position he held at 
the time of his new appointment. 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Kansas City Southern, held 
in New York on May 23, the following 
officers, all with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., were promoted as follows: F. H. 
Moore, general counsel, elected vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel; L. J. Hensley, 
comptroller, elected vice-president and 
comptroller, and J. M. Prickett, assistant 
to the president, elected vice-president in 
charge of labor and public rélations. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Ernest H. Hemus, assistant general 
claim agent of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Topeka, 
Kan., has retired after 56 years service. 


A. V. Tate, assistant general claim agent 
of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe (part of 
the Santa Fe System), with headquarters 
at Galveston, Tex., has been promoted -to 
general claim agent, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding E. C. Miller, who has 
retired after 40 years service. 

Mr. Miller was born on a farm near 
Pendleton, Tex., and attended Baylor Uni- 
versity. He entered railway service in 1903, 
in the special service department of the 
Santa Fe at Temple, Tex., and was trans- 
ferred to the superintendent’s office in 1911. 
In 1912 he was appointed division claim 
agent at Beaumont, Tex., and a year later 
he returned to Temple as division claim 


News Depariment continued on second left-hand page 


agent. Mr. Miller was appointed chief 
claim adjuster at Galveston, in 1915, and in 
May, 1941, he was promoted to the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his retirement. 


OPERATING 


R. J. Stone has been appointed train- 
master of the Southern, Western lines, and 
the New Orleans & Northeastern, with 
headquarters at Hattiesburg, Miss. He 
succeeds A. M. Tipton, who has retired 
at his own request after more than 44 years 
of service. 


Elijah W. Headland, whose apointment 
as superintendent of freight transportation 
of the Pennsylvania’s New York zone was 
announced in the Railway Age of April 22, 
was born at Rochester, Pa., on February 
22, 1889. He entered railway service with 
the Pennsylvania in July, 1905, as a switch 
tender at Conway, Pa. Latér he became 
freight brakeman and conductor, and on 
January 1, 1916, was appointed night as- 
sistant general yardmaster. Mr. Headland 
was transferred, during the same month, 
to Northside, Pittsburgh, Pa., as assistant 





Elijah W. Headland 


general yardmaster, and in 1922 he was 
named general yardmaster there. He became 
assistant freight trainmaster at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on September 1, 1927, being advanced 
to the position of freight trainmaster of the 
Long Island at Jamaica, L. I., in Novem- 
ber, 1928. The following year Mr. Head- 
land was appointed freight trainmaster of 
the Philadelphia Terminal* division at 
Philadelphia, Pa., holding that position until 
his appointment as assistant superintendent 
of the Maryland division last year. He 
served in the latter capacity until his present® 
promotion to the post of superintendent of 
freight transportation of the New York zone. 


Raymond Swenk has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager of the Penn- 
sylvania, Central region, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa,, E. C. Gegenheimer, 
general superintendent, Eastern region, with 
headquarters at Williamsport, Pa., has been 
appointed assistant to general manager, 
Eastern region. P. W. Neff, general 
superintendent, Western region, at Chicago, 
has been transferred as general superin- 
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Adio, recently, completed the de- 
livery of forty (40) of these high- 
powered, high-speed, heavy tonnage 
locomotives to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. 


* * * BUY WAR BONDS * * *& 




















tendent of the Central Pennsylvania di- 
vision to succeed Mr. Gegenheimer. 
David E. Smucker, superintendent of the 
Indianapolis, Ind., division, has been named 
superintendent of the Fort Wayne, Ind., 
division. L, G. Walker, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Delmarva di- 
‘vision with headquarters at Cape Charles, 
Va. Mr. Walker succeeds L. E. Gin- 
gerich, whose appointment as chief engi- 
neer of maintenance of way is announced 
elsewhere in these columns. 


Manuel Bien Abad, member of the 
Board of Administration of the National 
Railways of Mexico, with headquarters at 
Mexico City, has been promoted to assist- 
ant manager, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding Juan Jose Franco, whose death 
on April 16 was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 22. 


Russell C. Evans, assistant trainmaster 
of the Illinois division of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, has been promoted to trainmaster of 
the Springfield district of the Springfield 
. division, with headquarters at Clinton, IIl., 
succeeding E. H. Hallmann, who has been 
transferred to the Iowa division, with head- 
quarters at Waterloo, Iowa, replacing T. J. 
Casey, whose promotion to superintendent 
of the Mississippi division was reported in 
the Railway Age of April 8. 


John C. Jones, whose promotion to su- 
perintendent of the Edmonton division of 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Edmonton, Alta., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of May 13, was born at Windsor, 
Ont., on January 9, 1893, and entered rail- 
way service in 1912 as a rodman of the 
Canadian Pacific at Meose Jaw, Sask. He 
later served as a brakeman, with the same 
headquarters, afd in 1915 he was granted a 
leave of absence to join the Canadian armed 
forces. On April 1, 1920, Mr. Jones re- 
turned to the Canadian Pacific as a clerk of 
the superintendent’s office at Regina, Sask., 
subsequently serving at that point succes- 
sively as transitman, clerk of the mainte- 
nance of way department and acting division 
engineer. In 1925 and 1926 he served as re- 
lief roadmaster of the Moose Jaw, Yorkton 
and Saskatoon division, and in the latter 
year he was advanced to roadmaster of the 
Cutknife subdivision of the Saskatoon dis- 
trict, later serving in that capacity at vari- 
ous other points of the road. On July 1, 
1938, Mr. Jones was promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the Saskatoon division, 
with headquarters at Wyngard, Sask., and 


on October 10, 1941, he was transferred to ~ 


Prince Albert, Sask., remaining in that lo- 
cation until his new appointment. 


William Manson, whose promotion to 
general manager, Western Lines, of the 
Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Win- 
nipeg, Man., was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 6, was born at Shoal Lake, 
Man., on August 28, 1892, and entered rail- 
way service on October 30, 1909, as a clerk 
of the Canadian Pacific at Winnipeg. On 
January 23, 1920, he was appointed car 
service agent at Moose Jaw, Sask., and 
three weeks later he was appointed chief 
clerk, car service department, with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg. He later served as 
supervisor of weighing and refrigeration, 
with the same headquarters, and on Sep- 
tember 20, 1926, he was promoted to train- 
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master, with headquarters at Weyburn, 
Sask. Mr. Manson was advanced to assist- 
ant division superintendent, with headquar- 
ters at Lathbridge, Alta., on February 1, 
1928, later being transferred successively to 
the Winnipeg terminals and Calgary, Alta. 
On July 1, 1932, he was promoted to divi- 
sion superintendent, with headquarters at 
Nelson, B. C., and on April 6, 1936, he was 
transferred to Calgary, and later in the 
same year to Regina, Sask. In September, 
1942, Mr.. Manson was advanced to super- 
intendent of transportation, Western Lines, 
the position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


Arthur D. Peters, general superintend- 
ent of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
(Nickel Plate), with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been promoted to assistant 
general manager, with the same headquar- 
ters. P. L. Peffer, division superintendent, 
with headquarters at Conneaut, Ohio, has 
been advanced to general superintendent at 
Cleveland, succeeding Mr. Peters, and E. F. 
Peters, trainmaster of the Ft. Wayne-Chi- 
cago division, with headquarters at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., has been promoted to assistant 
division superintendent at -Conneaut, re- 
placing M. B. Phipps, who has been ad- 





Arthur D. Peters 


vanced to division superintendent, with 


headquarters .at Conneaut, 
Peffer. 

Mr. Arthur D. Peters was born at Spring- 
port, Mich., on November 19, 1879, and re- 
ceived his higher education at Michigan 
State College, graduating in civil engineer- 
ing in 1903. During the following two years 
Mr. Peters served as an instructor in mathe- 
matics at Michigan State College, then en- 
tering the service of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern (now part of the New 
York Central), as an engineer. In 1909 he 
was appointed assistant land agent with the 
same company, and two years later he be- 
came land agent for the Lake Erie & 
Western (now part of the Nickel Plate), 
being appointed a special engineer on this 
road in 1913. Three years later he was ad- 
vanced to division superintendent, and in 
November, 1936, he was promoted to the 
position he held at the time of his new ap- 
pointment. 


relieving’ Mr. 


TRAFFIC 


A. Alyre LeBlanc, general agent of the 
Canadian National at Carlisle, Que., has 











been appointed division freight and district 
passenger agent for the Quebec district of 
the Atlantic region. 


Roscoe H. Deitiker, whose promotion 
to general freight agent of the Panhandle 
& Santa Fe (part of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe), with headquarters at Ama- 





Roscoe H. Deitiker 


rillo, Tex., was reported in the Railway Age 
of May 6, was born at Buna, Tex. He en- 
tered railway service in June, 1912, as an 
apprentice of the Santa Fe at Kirbyville, 
Tex., and in 1917 he was granted a leave 
of absence to enter the armed forces during 
World War I, returning to the Santa Fe 
in 1919 as a clerk, with headquarters at 
San Augustine, Tex. He subsequently 
served in various clerical capacities at dif- 
ferent points on the road until March, 1930, 
when he was promoted to general agent, 
with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex. In 
May, 1935, Mr. Deitiker was advanced to 
division freight agent at Ft. Worth, Tex. 
and on June 1, 1940, he was further pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Denver, Colo. Two 
years later he was transferred to Los An- 
geles, Calif., remaining at that location 
until his new appointment. 


Earl F. Vandrell has been appointed 
agricultural agent of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 


D. R. Owen, district freight agent of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Oak- 
land, Calif, has been promoted to general 
agent, with headquarters at Denver, Colo. 


R. H. Kilpatrick, local agent of the 
Gulf & Ship Island (part of the LIllinois 
Central System), at Laurel, Miss., has 
been promoted to general agent, with the 
same headquarters. 


George F. Ehlen, assistant to the get 
eral freight and passenger agent of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore., has been pro 
moted to assistant general freight agent, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
Edward Britton, whose recent death was 
reported in the Railway Age of May 13 
Mr. Ehlen entered railroad service in the 
joint office of the Northern Pacific an 
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Great Northern.in 1911, at Anoka, Minn., 
remaining there until 1918 when he joined 
military service. After serving in France, 
he returned and joined the Spokane, Port- 
land and Seattle in 1920, in the local freight 
ofice at Portland, Ore. In 1923 Mr. Ehlen 
was transferred to the traffic department, 
where he advanced through several suc- 
cessive positions until his present appoint- 
ment as assistant general freight agent. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Dudley T. Parrish has been appointed 
assistant to the chief engineer of the Clinch- 
field, with headquarters at Erwin, Tenn. 


W. J. Govett, assistant engineer, capital 
expenditures, of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been appointed valuation engineer, with the 
same headquarters, a change of title. 


L. E. Gingerich, superintendent of the 
Delmarva division of the Pennsylvania, with 





L. E. Gingerich 


headquarters at Cape Charles, Va., has been 
appointed chief engineer, maintenance of 
way, Central region. Mr. Gingerich was 
born on December 7, 1899, at York, Pa. 
After serving in the United States Army 
during 1918, he entered Gettysburg Col- 
lege, and was graduated in 1922 with a 
B.S. degree in civil engineering. He was 
employed for a short time in the Pennsyl- 
vania state highway department, and on 
December 4, 1922, entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania as a rodman in the office of 
the division engineer of the New York divi- 
sion at Jersey City, N. J., subsequently 
being transferred to the Baltimore division, 
and later to the Philadelphia division. Mr. 
Gingerich served as assistant supervisor of 
track on the New York, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia divisions, and on July 7, 1928, 
€ was promoted to supervisor of track, 
serving on the Williamsport, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore division. In April, 1934, he 
received a special assignment on rehabilita- 
tion of the Baltimore Tunnels in connection 
with the Pennsylvania’s electrification of its 
main line track from Wilmington, Del., to 
Washington, D. C. In November, 1934, he 
was named assistant division engineer of 
the New York division at Jersey City, and 
on May 1, 1936, he became division engineer 
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of the St. Louis division, subsequently being 
transferred to the Chicago Terminal divi- 
sion. On June 1, 1941, Mr. Gingerich was 
assigned to special duty in the office of the 
chief engineer at Philadelphia, Pa., and on 
April 16, 1942, he became engineer mainte- 
nance of way of the Western Pennsylvania 
division at Pittsburgh. One year later he 
was named superintendent of the Delmarva 
division at Cape Charles, Va., a post which 
he held at the time of his present appoint- 
ment to chief engineer, maintenance of way, 
Central region. 


A. T. Powell, engineer accountant of the 
Grand Trunk Western, with headquarters 
at Detroit, Mich., has been appointed office 
engineer, with the same headquarters, a 
change of title. The position of engineer 
accountant has been abolished. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


E. C. Osmondson, chief clerk of the 
district storekeeper of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy at Aurora, Ill., has been 
promoted to district storekeeper, with head- 
quarters at St. Joseph, Mo., succeeding A. 
G. Runge, who has been appointed assistant 
district storekeeper, with headquarters at 
Aurora. W. G. Muschler, district store- 
keeper at Sheridan, Wyo., has been trans- 
ferred to Galesburg, IIl., replacing A. G. 
Swanson, whose death on March 25 is re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue, and W. F. 
Myers, disrtict storekeeper, with head- 
quarters at Clyde, Ill., has been transferred 
to Sheridan, relieving Mr. Muschler. 


MECHANICAL 


Joseph William Bailey, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of motive power and 
car equipment, Southern Ontario district, 
ot the Canadian National, with headquarters 
at Toronto, Ont., was announced in the 
Railway Age of May 6, was born at Lis- 
keard, Cornwall, England, on February 15, 
1885. He entered the service of the Cana- 





Joseph William Bailey 


dian National in the mechanical department 
as a fireman at Fort Erie, Ont., on February 
3, 1904. After serving as machinist and 
leading hand machinist at that location, Mr. 


Table of Operating Revenues and Expenses appears on second left-hand page 





Bailey. was appointed locomotive foreman 
at Lindsay, Ont., in November, 1917. Five 
years later he became general foreman at 
Deering, Me., being named night foreman 
at Longue Point, Ont., in 1930, and loco- 
motive foreman at Allendale, Ont., in 1934. 
Mr. Bailey went to the Montreal, Que., mo- 
tive power shop in May, 1935, where he was 
general foreman and later superintendent. 
He was transferred to the Stratford, Ont., 
motive power shop as superintendent in 
February, 1939, and remained in that posi- 
tion until his recent appointment as superin- 
tendent of motive power and car equipment, 
Southern Ontario district, with headquarters 
at Toronto. 


B. F. Brown, car shops foreman of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at 
Transcona, Man., has been promoted to 
superintendent of car shops, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding Norris C. 
Hooper, who has retired after 36 years’ 
service. 


OBITUARY 


James N. Cook, cashier of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters 
at Chicago, died in that city on April 22. 


A. G. Swanson, district storekeeper of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Galesburg, IIl., died at that 
city on March 25. 


J. E. Finnegan, who retired in 1943 as 
general agent, freight department, of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., died at 
that city on April 6. 


Charles G. Orttenburger, who retired 
in 1934 as general western passenger agent 
of the Grand Trunk Western, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, died at Brownsville, 
Tex., recently. 


Perry S. Sampson, who retired in 1934 
as division superintendent of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, with headquarters at 
Brazil, Ind., died recently at his home in 
Danville, Ill. 


Robert S. Gawthrop, general solicitor 


of the Pennsylvania and former judge of 
the superior court of Pennsylvania, died on 


May 17 at the Chester County Hospital, 


West Chester, Pa. Judge Gawthrop was 
born at Newlin township, Chester County, 


Pa., in 1878, and following graduation from 


the University of Pennsylvania in 1901 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, he studied 


law in West Chester. He was admitted to 


the Bar in 1904, serving as district attorney 
and judge of the court of common pleas in 


Chester County. In 1919 he was appointed 
first deputy attorney general of Pennsyl- 
vania, and three years later became a judge 
of the superior court of that state to fill a 
vacancy. In November of the same year he 
was elected for a ten-year term, at the end 
of which he resumed the practice of law at 
Harrisburg. On August 1, 1936, Judge 
Gawthrop entered the service of the Penn- 
sylvania as general attorney at Philadelphia, 
Pa., and on February 1, 1942, was advanced 
to the position of general solicitor. He also 
served on the state board of law examiners. 
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BALDWIN PRODUCTS FOR THE RAILROADS — Steam, diesel-electric and electric locomotives, Diesel engines, Hydraulic 
presses, Special railroad shop equipment, Testing machines and instruments, Steel tires and rolled steel wheels, 


Crane wheels, Connecting rods and other steel forgings, Steel castings, Springs, Metal plate fabrication, Boilers, Non- 


ferrous castings, Bending rolls, Plate planers, Dynamometer cars 
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Item 





Miles of road operated at close of 

month 

Revenues : 

Freight 

Passenger 
} Mail 
Express 

All other operating revenues...... 
Railway operating revenues..... 

Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
Deferred maintenance 
Amortization of defense projects 
Equalization 
All other 

Maintenance of equipment 
Depreciation 
Extraordinary retirements 
Deferred maintenance and major 

repairs 
Amortization of defense projects 
Equalization 
All other 

Traffic 

Transportation—Rail line 

{'ransportation—Water line 

Miscellaneous operation 

General 
Railway operating expenses .... 

Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accritals.....ccesesees 

Pay-roll taxes 

Federal income taxesf............ 

All other taxes 
Railway operating income 

Equipment rents—Dr. balance...... 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance.... 
Net railway operating income. . 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
cent) 
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Item 


Miles of road operated at close of 
month 
Revenues : 

Freight 

Passenger 

ULL. 55:6.6628 Ge se waren sw ores 

Express 

All other operating revenues...... 
Railway operating revenues..... 

Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
Deferred maintenance 
Amortization of defense projects 
Equalization 
PRE GOED © 5 ioisin5 5460-5 06s wees 

Maintenance of equipment 
Depreciation 
Extraordinary retirements 
Deferred maintenance and major 

repairs 
Amortization of defense projects 
Equalization 
All other 

AWAD 6s eh i otsws oss oe Denn ese 

Transportation—Rail line ........ 

Transportation—Water line 

Miscellaneous operation 

ee en 
Railway operating expenses .... 

Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals...........e. 

Pay-roll taxes 

Federal income taxesf............ 

ATL GUNeF CAKOG  o.c.5.6 660-0000 0 500-0 
Railway operating income ...... 

Equipment rents—Dr. balance...... 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance.... 
Net railway operating income. . 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
cent) 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 





Compiled from 132 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 135 Class I steam railways 
NOT INCLUDED) 


(SWITCHING 





* Decrease, deficit, or other reverse items. 
t Includes income tax, surtax, and excess-profits tax. mee 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, 


AND TERMINAL COMPANIES 
OR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1944 AND 1943 












Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 
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United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
seine aD ae pene ah ae 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943. 
228,746 229,219 56,104 56,346 43,386 43,459 129,256 129,414 
$596,953,166 $585,200,328 $235,673,595 $233,725,388 $116,587,415  $117,447,529 $244,692,156 $234,027.41] 
147,758,899 121,446,410 58,143,162 46,325,382 29,557,211 27,150,675 60,058,526 47,970,353 
10,603,135 10,032,679 3,531,539 3,561,302 2,056,680 1,822,320 5,014,916 4,649,057 
12,874,417 11,910,786 4,711,711 4,689,445 2,190,273 2,129,593 5,972,433 5,091,748 
28,839,597 27,605,511 12,195,684 11,963,162 4,149,456 3,803,540 12,494,457 11,838,809 
797,029,214 756,195,714 314,255,691 300,264,679 154,541,035 152,353,657 328,232,488 303,577,378 
101,856,064 80,415,664 38,129,779 31,662,378 19,031,557 14,680,794 44,694,728 34,072,492 
8,812,343 8,781,034 3,807,987 3,791,160 1,448,723 1,459,823 3,555,633 3,530,051 
1,442,974 110,769 309,525 87,182 69,135 27,654 1,064,314 *4,067 
*511,176 *166,151 *125,475 "SAIQ0R) = eee 0 eae *385,701 *132,059 
1,469,621 648,851 479,308 215,347 251,526 117,390 738,787 316,114 
3,432,579 3,146,728 2,207,728 1,500,554 344,042 425,471 880,809 1,220,703 
87,209,723 67,894,433 31,450,706 26,102,227 16,918,131 12,650,456 38,840,886 29,141,750 
134,882,359 115,116,929 56,929,144 50,128,789 24,738,614 21,697,892 53,214,601 43,290,248 
17,497,306 17,666,341 7,480,064 7,439,544 3,525,712 3,615,819 6,491,530 6,610,978 
*131,582 125,362 OBA «teed, seer 5,782 * 132,566 131,144 
14,181,237 9,837,266 4,579,679 3,721,739 3,619,511 2,491,081 5,982,047 3,624,446 
57,108 111,728 18,752 3,553 48,731 93,675 * 10,375 14,500 
103,278,290 87.376,232 44,849,665 38,963,953 17,544,660 15,503,099 40,883,965 32,909,180 
10,835,198 10,129,534 3,998,390 3,637,903 1,714,938 1,990,836 5,121,870 4,500,795 
252,766,092 220,534,233 113,909,306 100,944,227 41,953,262 37,903,522 96,903,524 81,686,484 
872 BOCs detecting °c uevaeerdink: » ool PaRVmeRe ane gl Me pereeierrs 872 2,524 
10,379,347 8.356,485 3,516,766 3,010,154 1,923,489 1,343,820 4,939,092 4,002,511 
16,713,423 14.855,300 6,817,987 6,092,969 2,756,612 2,932,221 7,138,824 5,830,110 
527,433,355 449.410,669 223,301,372 195,476,420 92,118,472 80,549,085 212,013,511 173,385,164 
269,595,859 306.785,045 90,954,319 104,788,259 62,422,563 71,804,572 116,218,977 130,192,214 
160,132,077 160,043,302 49,491,063 54,012,710 39,502,188 42,538,087 71,138,826 63,492,505 
19,706,835 16.476,569 8,267,971 7,076,897 3,662,494 2,917,118 7,776,370 6,482,554 
115,007,452 119,128,142 30,937,782 36,603,393 30,755,995 34,811,850 53,313,675 47,712,899 
25,417,790 24.438,591 10,285,310 10,332,420 5,083,699 4,809,119 10,048,781 9,297,052 
109,463,782 146.741,743 41,463,256 50,775,549 22,920,375 29.266,485 45,080,151 66,699,709 
13,704,483 11,923,446 6,351,296 4,730,771 870,998 1,040,126 6,482,189 6,152,549 
3,255,336 3.433,900 1,606,237 1,787,164 328,305 386,364 1,320,794 1,260,372 
92,503,963 131,384,397 33,505,723 44,257,614 21,721,072 27,839,995 37,277,168 59,286,788 
66.2 59.4 711 65.1 59.6 52.9 64.6 57.1 
FOR THREE MONTHS ENDED WITH MARCH, 1944 AND 1943 
United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
ce eee S ee 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
228,775 229,289 56,114 56,379 43,388 43,477 129,273 129,433 
$1,696,813,931 $1,612.649,046 $663,202,735 $635,116,438 $334,533,494  $327.960,585 $699,077,702 $649,572,023 
423,754,914 340.393,557 166,491,375 135,202,464 86,837,317 73.862,935 170,426,222 131,328,158 
30,747,808 28,832,102 10,259,486 10,089,097 5,784,550 5.190,801 14,703,772 13,552,204 
37,076,085 29.507,879 12,638,782 11,017,954 6,265,611 5,135,051 18,171,692 13,354,874 
84,613,672 79.615,189 36,417,316 34,805,672 12,287,237 11.026,997 35,909,119 33,782,520 
2,273,006,410  2,090,997,773 889,009,694 826,231,625 445,708,209 423,176,369 938,288,507 841,589,779 
282,034,198 225.479,359 107,621,798 88,771,995 51,194,416 42.301,535 123,217,984 94,405,829 
26,440,555 26.492,055 11,426,421 11,385,003 4,367,249 4,422,167 10,646,885 10,684,885 
2,480,021 239,572 733,515 149,681 235,816 58,757 1,510,690 31,134 
* 1,103,159 * 88.200 * 147,608 * BeNOR" eens ee, * 955,551 * 54,198 
4,098,318 1.892,630 1,371,902 577,871 721,771 340,584 2,004,645 974,175 
15,372,011 14.977,032 8,811,099 7,249,384 2,314,248 3,717,108 4,246,664 4,010,540 
234,746,452 181,966,360 85,426,469 69,444,148 43,555,332 33,762,919 105,764,651 78,759,293 
389,437,716 327,959,842 164,203,792 142,665,253 72,122,410 61,714,229 153,111,514 123,580,360 
52,788,276 52,668,833 22,300,331 22,038,016 10,657,863 10,710,132 19,830,082 19,920,685 
* 183,359 282,115 BORG 8» neces Serhan * 14,238 * 192,343 296,353 
39,071,885 28.454,356 12,935,175 ‘11,003,122 10,167,867 7,279,530 15,968,843 10,171,704 
271,540 304,693 28,450 19,239 185,205 189,972 57,885 95,482 
297,489,374 246.249,845 128,930,852 109,604,876 51,111,475 43.548,833 117,447,047 93,096,136 
32,641,097 30,291,004 11,792,197 11,050,379 5,920,182 5.850,827 14,928,718 13,389,798 
740,297,983 630,771,359 334,714,014 288,041,581 124,529,714 108,164,253 281,054,255 234,565,525 
871 S000 28--kéines §= = . auwoae" | ‘beaditee |. “hearmer 871 3,909 
29,235,444 24,289,418 10,341,404 8,829,827 4,918,596 4.037,628 13,975,444 11,421,963 
49,892,950 43,227,098 20,319,384 17,875,866 9,423,642 8,345,177 20,149,924 17,006,055 
1,523,540,259  1,282.021,989 648,992,589 557,234,901 268,108,960 230.413,649 606,438,710 494,373,439 
749,466,151 808,975,784 240,017,105 268,996,724 177,599,249 192,762,720 331,849,797 347,216,340 
440,035,760 418,124,406 126,121,068 134,133,151 111,351,110 112,422,328 202,563,582 171,568,927 
56,764,122 47,449,563 24,250,199 20,478,383 10,076,577 8,373,230 22,437,346 18,597,950 
309,782,323 300.103,742 71,959,783 83,833,070 86,045,122 89,173,510 151,777,418 127,097,162 
73,489,315 70.571,101 29,911,086 29,821,698 15,229,411 14,875,588 28,348,818 25,873,815 
309,430,391 390,851,378 113,896,037 134,863,573 66,248,139 80.340,392 129,286,215 175,647,413 
36,760,323 35.647.792 17,270,511 14,364,255 2,155,119 2,950,544 17,334,693 18,332,993 
10,059,913 10,138,080 4,949,597 5,165,359 1,129,246 1,220,542 3,981,070 3,752,179 
262,610,155 345,065,506 91,675,929 115,333,959 62,963,774 76,169,306 107,970,452 153,562,241 
67.0 61.3 73.0 67.4 60.2 54.4 64.6 58.7 














